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Botes. 
BORROW’S ‘ ROMANY RYE.’ 

Mr. Knapr’s notes to the new edition of 
this work are not always correct. First of 
all. he is at total variance with the Hungarians 
with regard to the proper use of accents in 
their mother tongue. His rule evidently is 
to put an accent on a vowel whenever the 
Magyars omit it, and to omit it when they 
use one. The presence or absence of accents 
is not so unimportant a matter as, for in- 
stance, the author of the maps of Hungary 
in Dr. Poole’s ‘ Historical Atlas’ seems to 
think, as an accent changes the sound of 
the vowel, and thereby the meaning of the 
word. Thus “his price” and “ bride,” “dust” 
and “ peasant,” ** period ” and “disease,” are 
expressed by the same letters of the alphabet 
in Magyar, but differ in the accent. 

The editor’s next rule is to write a zs when- 
ever the Magyars themselves spell the word 
with an sz, and vice versd. The result is again 
confusion, as, ¢.g., rozs means “barley,” and 
rosz is the equivalent for ** bad.” 

Then we are told “Batory” is a mere 
epithet, and means “the valiant.” Nothing 
of the sort. The princes of Transylvania of 
that dynasty spelt their name “ Bathory,” after 
“ Bathor,” a place-name, their original home. 


Of “Florentius of Buda,” the author of a 
“rare” book, we are told that he “ flourished 
1790-1805.” He died on 28 October, 1802, 
and his posthumous work was published by 
his brother Ezsaias. 

The “ poor Hungarian nobleman” at Horn- 
castle Fair is, of course, a purely mythical 
personage. Moreover, considering the large 
sum he could afford for a single horse, he 
could not have been so very poor after all. 
He could have bought a whole herd of them 
for the same sum in his own country in those 
days. 

The editor does not make any comment 
upon the following exclamation of the Hun- 
garian (p. 236): ‘Oh, young man of Horn- 
castle! why does your Government always 
send fools to represent it at Vienna?” 
Many more such uncomplimentary remarks 
follow on the next page. One of the 
representatives of the British Government 
whom the Hungarian had in his mind 
was no doubt Viscount Ponsonby. Thus 
we see Borrow’s estimate of him widely 
differed from that of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
according to whose judgment the viscount 
was a keen diplomatist and a shrewd ob- 
server, with a sharp insight into character ; a 
man of large views, of a strong and decided 
will, and one who courageously and firmly 
maintained his opinions. On this it may be 
remarked that Ponsonby was an Irishman, 
and, like many of his race, he was no doubt 
very obstinate when he had once formed an 
opinion ; but, on the other hand, it does not 
—_ very highly for his shrewdness and 
sharp insight into character that he was so 
easily gulled by the statesmen of Vienna 
about the true position of Hungarian affairs 
during the war of independence in 1848-9. 
His reports to the English Foreign Oftice 
made him the laughing-stock of the diplo- 
matists of Europe. One of his contemporaries 
writes about him :— 

“ Having first caused the Hungarian troops to go 
over to [their arch-enemy] the Ban [of Croatia}, he 
then made the latter......a week after his [igno- 
minious] flight, assume a ‘strong position’ on the 
mountains of Buda, outlawing, amid these events, 
Count Lfouis) Batthany [who was Prime Minister of 
the *‘ Rebel’ Government, and was subsequently 
shot by the Austrians], along with many other 
nobles, by a decree of the [Hungarian] Diet [his own 
partisans], and sending, moreover, Madame Kossuth 
and her children to Hamburg.” —‘ Hungary Past 
and Present,’ by Emeric Szabad, p. 319. 

The viscount was evidently satisfied with 
any ‘‘old women’s tales” he could pick up in 
the streets, and having diluted } soo with 
translations of manifestoes, decrees, ulti- 
matums, “war news,” &c., culled from the 
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official Vienna Gazette, dished them up to the 
British Foreign Office as true reports on the 
state of affairs in the Austrian Empire. It is 
all the more difficult to explain the working 
of his lordship’s mind, as, previous to the 
series of curious reports he afterwards sent 
home, he had had an excellent reporter in 
Hungary in the person of J. Blackwell, who 
was on friendly terms with the leading men 
of the revolution, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with the language, laws and institu- 
tions of the country. Apparently Blackwell 
was there doing yeoman’s service for the 
British legation in Vienna, expecting as a 
reward a snug little berth as British consul 
either at Budapest or Fiume. The Foreign 
Office began to print his excellent reports; 
but these no doubt alarmed the Austrian 
Government, and he was either dismissed or 
recalled, as his correspondencesuddenly breaks 
off with 25 April, 1848, in the ‘State Papers.’ 
He died at an advanced age in Germany, 
after having held the post of British consul, 


first at Liibeck and later at Stettin. The! 


Foreign Office List’ is mysteriously silent 
about his employment in Hungary. 
K. 


AN INEDITED SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY | 


POEM. 


I HAVE in my possession a copy of “The 
Art of Contentment, by the Author of * The 
Whole Duty of Man,’” 1675. This has on the 
title-page the autograph of “Geor : Skippe,” 
together with a memorandum that it cost 
him two shillings and sixpence. It has also 
on the fly-leaf the autograph of Elizabeth 
Skipp, dated 16 May, 1700. At the begin- 
ning and end of the volume the ‘re are some 
verses in manuscript, which seem to me to be 
worthy of notice. Those at the beginning 
are headed ‘On Mrs. Henerietta Skipp,’ and 
are exceedingly quaint and curious, as the 
following extracts will show: 

Hear lyes the mirror of this worldly Age 

For vertue, witt, and comely personage, 
Whom spitefull Death in His Imperious Rage 
Did snach away just in her primest Age: 

She was so meek and courteous lick wise 

That none with her could scarscelly equalise, 
Likewise a pattern to her Sex was she 

For Godliness and decent modesty, 

As did appear by her most Godly end, 

The which was by a worthy Student pen’! 

Se ane She lyes whose like can scarce be found, 
Hear Nature's prid lyes buried in the ground ; 
Nay hear She = eps whose worth deserves to have 


A goolden Tombe more like then such a grave. 
By her we prove that things of greatest prize 
Are soonest snacht from wretch'd mortall eyes: 
I say by Death of this fair Skipp we see 

That Choicest things from men first taken be. 


Then as her Corps beneath Incloased must lye 

So hear on earth her Fame shall never dye. 

Sence then that Skipps are good | wish that we 
Were all made Skipps if they are all like she, 

And then most certain all would happy bee. 

But since She Sleeps and never will awake 

We'll prize the rest for Dear Henrietta’s sake. 

It was perhaps rather rash of the poet to 
promise that his Henrietta’s fame 
should never die; but since his verses are 
now enshrined in ‘N. & Q.,’ who shall say 
that she has not attained the immortality he 
promised her ? 

Of a very different quality are the verses 
at the end of the volume. They are, I think, 
excellent in their kind, and were the “y signed 
by Cowley, or almost any poet of the second 
half of the seventeenth century, might pass 
unquestioned so far as merit goes. But let 
the reader judge for himself :— 

FRIENDSHIP IN ABSENCE, 
1. 
When chance or cruel business parts us two, 
What do our souls, I wonder, do? 
Whilst Sleep does our dull bodies tie, 

Methinks at home they should not stay 
Content with dreams, but boldly flie 

Abroad and meet each other half the way. 


i. 
Sure they do meet, enjoy each other there, 
And mix I know not how nor where ; 
Their friendly lights together twine, 
Though we perceive *t not to be so, 
Like loving stars which oft combine, 
Yet not themselves their own conjunctions know. 


ill. 
*T were an ill world, I'll swear, for every friend, 
If distance could their union end: 
But love itself does far advance 
Above the power of time and space ; 
It scorns suc h outward circumstance— 
His time’s for ever, everywhere his place. 
Iv. 
I’m there with thee, yet here with me thou art, 
Lodg’d in each other’s* heart : 


| Miracles cease not a in love— 


W hen he his mighty power will try, 
Absence itself does bounteous prove, 
And strangely ev’n our presence multiply. 


v. 
Pure is the flame of Friendship and divine, 
Like that which in Heaven’s sun does shine ; 
He in the upper ayr and sky 
Does no effects of heat bestow, 
But as his beams the farther fly 
He begets warmth, life, beauty, here below. 


VI 

Each day think on me, and each day I shall 
For thee make hours Canonical ; 
By every wind that comes this way 

Send me at least a sigh or two; 
Such and so many L’1l repay 

As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 

* Perhaps some such word as “ faithful” has here 
been accidentally omitted by the writer. 
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Vil. 
A thousand pretty ways we’ll think upon 
To mock our separation 
Alas! ten thousand will not do, 
My heart will thus no longer stay, 
No longer *twill be kept from you, 
But knocks against the breast to get away. 


VIL. 
And when no art affords me help or ease, 
I seek with verse my griefs U appease ; 
Justasa bird that flies about, 
Aud beats itself against the cage, 
Finding at last no passage out, 

It sits and sings, and so o’ercomes its rage. 

I cannot help thinking that so fine a poem 
as this well deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion, though it is not altogether free 
from the faults of its school and time. It is 
evidently the work of no common versifier, 
but by one who had at least a spark of in- 
spiration in him. I do not at the moment 
remember any poem on the same subject 
which is superior to it, excepting Vaughan’s 
fine verses beginning 

They are all gone into the world of light, 
And I alone am here. 
3ERTRAM DOBELL. 


Tue Hatrrenny Pertopicat Post.—I have 
recently had the pleasure of a visit from a 
valued friend, who after nearly fifty years’ 
absence in America revisited his English 
fatherland. The Rev. Henry 8. Clubb, the 
minister of the Bible Christian Church in 
Philadelphia, has had an interesting career. 
He was born at Colchester in 1827, and early 
became one of the disciples of Sir Isaac 
Pitman in the beautiful art of phonography. 
He was closely associated with the foundation 
of the Vegetarian Society in 1847, and was 
the first editor of the Vegetarian Messenger. 
In 1853 he emigrated to the United States, 
where he was one of Horace Greeley’s 
assistants on the Vew York Tribune. He 
settled in Michigan, where he was elected to 
the State Senate. During the War of the 
Secession he served as a quartermaster, with 
the rank of captain, in the Federal army. 
For the last twenty-five years he has been 
the minister of the Bible Christian Church in 
Philadelphia. From his pen came the earliest 
proposal known to me of the halfpenny post. 

In the number of the Vegetarian Advocate 
for 15 December, 1848, Mr. Clubb suggested 
a halfpenny stamp for the transmission of 
small periodicals by post. The price of the 
great newspapers was then 4d. and 5d. per 
copy, and the charge of 1. for the postage did 
not seem disproportionate, but for papers 
like Chambers’s Journal, the Cottage Gardener, 
and other periodicals published at a lower 


price the cost of transmission was absurdl 

excessive. Three numbers of the People’s 
Journal, costing 4)d., had to pay 3d. in 
postage. Newspapers costing ls. 3d. went 
forthe same amount. ‘* We would therefore 
humbly suggest that every periodical, the 
price of which does not exceed 2¢., should be 
privileged with free postage by means of a 
stamp marked ‘One Halfpenny.’” Such were 
the words of Mr. Clubb ; and his proposal was 
based on the great principle that the diffu- 
sion of knowledge is useful to the com- 
munity, and that the “silent civilizers of 
mankind” would thus find entrance into 
many districts from which they had been so 
far for the most part excluded. The British 
nation pondered over the subject for more 
than twenty years, and in 1870 reached the 
conclusion to which Mr. Clubb had attained 
in 1848. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


“Mars,” Paraguay Tea.—In his valuable 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ 1901, Prof. 
Skeat gives a list of English words of Peru- 
vian origin, alpaca, condor, guano, llama, pam- 
pas, puma, quinine, &c., but he omits the im- 
portant term maté (Paraguay tea, Jesuits’ 
tea). It is the more needful to draw atten- 
tion to this omission, since the ‘Century 
Dictionary, our best authority till the 
‘N.E.D.’ is completed, absurdly calls maté 
Spanish. It is, however, the same word 
which so early as 1608 appears in Gonzalez 
Holguin’s Peruvian dictionary under the 
spelling mat, defined as “Vaso 6 platos de 
calabaza, para bever 6 comer.” From mean- 
ing the calabash out of which the liquor was 
drunk, it has come to be applied to the 
decoction itself. A movement was started 
a few years ago to introduce maté here in 
London as arival to China tea, but I presume 
it was unsuccessful, as I have heard nothing 
of it lately. James Piatt, Jun. 


MARRIAGE SAVING FROM ExXEcuTION. — 
Augustus J. C. Hare, in his ‘Story of my 
Life,’ vol. v. p. 442, says that on 26 October, 
1884, he was told the following by Lady 
Waterford. During the noyades in 1794 
two beautiful girls were tied together to be 
drowned, when a potssarde asked if no young 
men were there who would save such beauties 
by marrying them. Two young men came 
forward and were married to the girls on the 
spot. One of the young men was an English- 
man named Longworth, who became by 
this marriage the father of the well-known 
Theresa Longworth. But there seem to be 
difficulties about accepting all the story. In 
1854 Theresa was a young woman, and could 
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hardly have been the child of a marriage 
that took place in 1794, though she may 
have been the grandchild. Then it is 
doubtfal if an Englishman could have been 
at liberty in France in 1794, as that country 
was then at war with England. Still there 
may be some truth in the story. M. N. G. 


“ PILLAGE, STALLAGE, AND Tout.”—Vol. xli. 
(1598-9) of the ‘Acta Curia’ of the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, now in the Cathedral 
library at Canterbury, contains the copy of 
a lease dated 1591, by which the Dean and 
Chapter granted for nineteen years to Thomas 
Denwood, of Beakesbourne, the parsonage of 
Cranbrook in this county. The lease also 
included :— 

* And the said Dean and Chapter further granteth 
unto the said Thomas Denwood, his exors and 
assigns, all that their market and fair in Cranbrook 
aforesaid, and all the other profits and advantages 
of all the Pillage, Stallage, Toll, and other advan- 
tages whatsoever appertaining and belonging unto 
the Dean and Chapter and their successors within 
the said market and fair.” 

The rent for the parsonage was to be paid 
to the auditor “in the treasury.” This was 
behind the Norman chapel of St. Andrew on 
the north side of the cathedral (see ante, 

. 302, ‘ Paying Rent at a Tomb in Church’). 

he word pillage in this sense does not appear 
in any dictionary. ArtTuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Scott on Conscrence.—When Scott, under 
the weight of rapidly failing health, was 
struggling with ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ 
he was distressed by the discouraging view 
taken by his publishers as to the prospects of 
the book, and on 12 December, 1830, he wrote 
to Cadell, discussing the situation with 
characteristic vigour and point. After 
detailing the nature of his illness and the 
remedies applied, he continues thus :— 

** Now, in the midst of all this, I began my work 
with as much attention as I could; and having 
taken pains with my story, I find it is not relished, 
nor indeed tolerated, by those who have no interest 
in condemning it. but a strong interest in putting 
even a face upon their consciences.” 

In the excellent monograph on Scott which 
he contributed to the “English Men of 
Letters” Series Mr. R. H. Hutton suggested 
“force” instead of face as the probable read- 
ing in this reference to the consciences of the 
publishers. But surely no change is neces- 
sary. To put a face upon or to mask the 
conscience is a quite intelligible and very 
significant expression for Scott’s immediate 


yurpose. Those who were virtually col- | 
laboratiog with him in his herculean task | 
of disentangling himself from the network of | pursue it to its accomplishment. 


his responsibilities might have been expected 
to stand by him, and at least to feign 
approval if they did not actually feel it. They 
might have assumed a virtue if they had it 
not. He was the protagonist in the stupendous 
contlict ; without him the cause was absolutely 
hopeless ; and when they found him doing 
his utmost, however disappointing in quality 
and destitute of promise that might be, it 
was to their deepest interest to profess 
approval and give encouragement, even if 
in doing so they ran counter to the prompt- 
ings of conscience. To put a force upon 
their consciences might conceivably mean 


/essentially the same thing, but the change 


would make the expression unnecessarily 
periphrastic and would largely deprive it of 
its picturesque suggestiveness. 

THomas Bayne. 


“YcLePING” THE CHurRcH.—I copy the 
following from the Cheltenham Chronicle 
and Gloucestershire Graphic of 26 October :— 

“The annual ceremony of ‘ ycleping,’ or, as it is 
now put, ‘clipping’ the parish church has just been 
revived at Painswick in the Cotswolds, where, after 
being performed for many hundred years, it was 
discontinued by the late vicar. On the patron 
saint’s day (St. Mary’s) the children join hands ina 
ring round the church and circle round the build- 
ing, singing. It is the old Saxon custom of ‘ yclep- 
ing’ or naming the church on the anniversary of its 
original dedication.” 

P. J. F. 


Epwarp TRrRUELOVE. (See ante, p. 411.)— 
Mr. Douctas must be mistaken in his im- 
pression that Mr. Truelove is still alive. He 
was in many respects a remarkable man, 
and was in business as a bookseller and 
publisher at 256, High Holborn, till within 
a comparatively short period of his death 
in his ninetieth year. He was buried at 
Highgate Cemetery on 25 April, 1899. A 
full account of his career appeared, with a 
portvait, in the Radical of June, 1887. This 
paper can doubtless be consulted in the 
British Museum. W. Ropers. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 


“ Ecectrocute.”— Heavens, what a word ! 
The American papers of 29 October inform 
the world that Czolgosz—what a name, too !— 
was “electrocuted” on that day. Of course 
the horrible word has been coined on a bar- 
barous analogy with the word “execute,” as 
if the last syllable of that word, “cute,” 
divorced from its connexion and derivation, 
had any meaning at all, instead of being 
merely a surd fragment of the complete 
word, itself formed from exrsequor or exequor, 
to carry out a sentence of death, or to 
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In such a case it would be much better to 
say that the criminal was executed by means 
of electricity ; but if we must have a single 
verb to express that idea—and single verbs 
are useful things—then for goodness’ sake 
let that verb be constructed on sound etymo- 
logical lines. “ Electrify ” for obvious reasons 
would not do, since that word strictly means 
not to kill by electricity, but merely to affect 
by that agency, and, secondarily, to excite 
violently by any vivid emotion. How, then, 
would it do to coin and employ for this 
purpose such a word as “electrate,” thus: 
“The criminal was this morning electrated, 
his death being almost instantaneous”? But 
if we must have a single verb of Greek deri- 
vation and accurate construction in order to 
denote killing by electricity, how would it do 
to adopt some such form as “electrothanate,” 
or “electrophene,” or ** electrokteine”? Com- 
petent scholars, please help. 

Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


[See 8 8. iv. 463; viii. 425, 518; ix. 55.) 


Wisuaw, co. Warwick.—The index at the 
end of the ‘Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward L.,’ 
published by H.M. Stationery Office, 1900, 
has the following : “ Wishaw, Wyshawe [co. 
Leicester].” This is incorrect. Wishaw is in 
Warwickshire, about four miles to the east 
of Sutton Coldfield. Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


A QuakKER CENTENARIAN.--The Manchester 
Guardian of 1 November had the following 
among its memorial notices, which I think 
deserves to be placed upon permanent record 
in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“The death is reported yesterday of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hanbury, at the remarkable age of 108 years 
and 144 days. She was the widow ot Mr. Cornelius 
Hanbury, tormerly of the firm of Allen & Hanbury, 
London, who died in 1869, aged 73. Mrs. Hanbury 
was the daughter of John Sanderson, of Armthorp, 
Yorkshire, and came of the same stock as the Bishop 
Sanderson who flourished under Charles L and 
Charles Ll. Her father removed to London, and 
she was born in the parish of All Hallows, London 
Wall, on June 9, 1793, her birth being duly recorded 
in the admirable register kept by the Society of 
Friends at the time. Early in life Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hanbury became associated with Mrs. Fry in her 
Newgate Prison work, and for mavy years habitually 
visited the convict ships for women before their 
departure from the Thames. Mrs. Hanbury also 
threw herself energetically into the anti-slavery 
movement. She was deeply attached to the Society 
of Friends, and was one of its recognized ministers. 
rhroughout life she had a great love of poetry, and 
frequently expressed her thoughts in verse. She 
was remarkably free from illness, and could see 
to read and write until she was a hundred years of 
age. She was a total abstainer by preference from 
early womanhood, before pledges on the subject 


were thought of. Until about the middle of her 
106th year she rose and dressed and spent the latter 
part of each day in her sitting-room. After this 
time she found that dressing was too great an effort, 
and remained for the most part in bed. Mrs. 
Hanbury leaves a son and numerous grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. Among her surviving 
relatives are Sir Thomas Hanbury, of La Mortala, 
Ventimiglia, Italy, and Mr. Sylvanus Fox, of Wel- 
lington, Somerset, and her cousins Sir Thomas 
Sanderson, Permaneut Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir Percy Sanderson, Consul-General 


at New York.’ . 
W. D. Pryx. 


Mopest Eprrrarus.—On the north wall of 
the church at Buckden, near Huntingdon, I 
found last week, to my great surprise, an 
epitaph without a name. It runs :— 

“Sacred to the memory of AN OFFICER, who sin- 

cerely regarded this his native village, and caused 
an asylum to be erected, to protect Age and to 
reward Industry. Reader, ask not his name. If 
thou approve a deed which succours the helpless, 
go and emulate it. Obiit 1834, zt. 65.” 
The nearest approach that I know to this 
entirely anonymous epitaph is one at Ambros- 
den Church, in Oxfordshire (3™ §. x. 315), 
which runs :— 

‘*Reader, you would behold inscribed on this 
stone the character of a learned, skilful, and tender- 
hearted Physician, a warm friend, a devout Chris- 
tian, had not the person here deposited, by his last 
testament, forbidden anything more to be said of 
him, than Here lieth Theophilus Metcalf, who died 
on the 10th of Feb. in the year of our Lord God, 
1757, of his age sixty-seven.” 

CyRIL. 

‘NAMES OF STREETS AND PLACES IN THE 
County or Lonpon.’— One expected better 
things of Mr. Gomme than the antiquated 
preface to this useful new volume. It might 
have been written fifty or a hundred years 
ago. One hoped that one had ere now seen 
the last of the exploded ideas as to the Celtic 
origin of Billingsgate and Ludgate, as to 
toothills and ‘*Saxon civil administration,” 
and as to the “specifically Danish termina- 
tion -wich.” Hy. Harrison. 


* Gone To WELLINGBOROUGH FAIR TO BLOW 
THEIR BELLOWs.”—'This, in addition to several 
other curious old sayings, I have often during 
recent years heard froma lady born and bred 
in Northamptonshire (1830-51), but long 
resident in and have understood 
that it was to her knowledge formerly in 
common use in her native county with re- 
ference to the annual death or disappearance 
of house-flies at or about the date when the 
Pleasure Fair is held at Wellingborough, viz., 
29 October. The saying is, 1 think, worthy 
of enshrinement in ‘N. & Q. Whether 
still in use I am unable to state, although 
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I do not for one moment imagine that it is 
forgotten by the old folk of Northants. 


Napoteon’s Last Years.—The publication 
recently of a work by a writer of great social 
distinction on Napoleon’s last years, in 
which a not too favourable view is taken of 
the treatment of the great emperor by the 
English Government, has to some extent 
revived the old controversy about Napoleon 
and Sir Hudson Lowe ; and so far as [—who | 
do not pretend to anything more than a | 
general acquaintance with that period of | 
history—am entitled to an opinion, I am 
sorry that this question should hen e cropped | 
up again. 

Napoleon died in 1821, of cancer of the 
stomach. So much the general public have | 
been permitted by the medical faculty to | 
know. So far back as the Leipzig campaign 
in 1813 we hear of illness, and during the 
crisis which ended at Waterloo this supreme 
military genius is stated to have shown signs | 
of diminished energy: after Ligny to have 
wasted hours when, as no one knew better | 
than he, rapidity of action was all-important, 
so that his generals on the morning of | 
17 June were long delayed, and unable to get | 
access to their commander for orders, and | 
Grouchy, on whose successful pursuit of the 
Prussians everything turned, was not sent off 
till 2 p.m. On these unfortunate incidents 
and their consequences Lord Wolseley com- 
mented with surprise in his interesting little 
book published some two or three years ago, 
but he put forward no explanation ; rather 
he left the matter in the same mysterious 
position as before. When we get next to 
St. Helena we have to listen to the story of 
trumpery squabbles, the blame for which it 
is endeavoured—not wholly unsuccessfully — 
to throw entirely on Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Now I should like to ask whether any 
readers can refer me to an authoritative 
report by competent medical men on the 
true state of Napoleon’s health from Leipzig 
to his death; and if no such report by 
physicians who know the truth has yet been 
made public, 1 suggest that the time has 
ceed when the information might with ad- 
vantage besupplied, for [ am disposed tothink | 
that what is now unexplained might thereby | 
be accounted for, and a good deal of the | 
blame put upon Sir Hudson Lowe's shoulders 
(for whom I hold no brief) might be got rid | 
of. Iam not a medical man, but it has long | 
seemed to me that Napoleon even at Leipzig 
was suffering from the pain which would be 
caused — especially before meals — by an 


ulcerated condition of the stomach that was 
later to terminate fatally in a cancer, and 


|that to relieve this torment his medical 


advisers administered some strong narcotics. 
Hence the attacks of illness, the sleepiness, 
the indolence, which historians say marked 
the last period of his life. Hence the 
inability of his generals to get their orders 
till late in the day of 17 June, and hence the 
constant state of irritability at St. Helena 
which did so much mischief to the reputation 
of Sir Hudson Lowe. H. G. K. 


Qurrics. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Havre DE Grice.—Where can I find any 
information as to the occupation of Havre de 
Grace by the English in 1562-3, other than 
that contained in the State Papers? I am 
particularly anxious to find some map or 
account of the fortifications and surroundings 
of the town at that date. G. H. D. 

{Have you consulted the bibliography in the 
Guide Joanne for Normandy ?} 


“Gop SPEED YOU AND THE BEADLE.”—Can 
any one give me the origin of the saying 
“God speed you and the beadle” (or beetle) ? 
I have searched ‘N. & from the beginning, 
but fail to find it ; nor have I Been any more 
successful in numerous books at the British 
Museum. W. D. D. 


Lecu or Boornes.—Can any one tell me 
the name of the wife of Sir John Legh of 
Boothes, temp. Henry VII.? His son Philip 
married a daughter of Sir Andrew Brereton 
of Brereton. KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 

Parts Catacomps.—Could any reader in- 
form me where photographs or drawings of 
the Paris catacombs and Paris sewers could 
be obtained, either in the pages of a maga- 
zine or book, or as a separate publication ? 

Wa ter Boorn. 

78, George Street, London, N.W. 


“Coats TURNED.”—Carlyle of Inveresk, in 
his ‘Autobiography,’ tells us that early in 
the morning of 21 September, 1745, he went 


|to his father’s manse at Prestonpans, and 


from a mound in the garden saw 


‘fields almost to the verge of that part where the 
battle was fought the whole prospect was filled 


with runaways, and Highlanders pursuing them...... 
Many had their coats turned as prisoners, but were 
still trying to reach the town in hopes of escaping.” 
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Cuthbertson, in his ‘System of a Battalion,’ 


1768, says that 

“ whilst a soldier is in confinement he should wear 
his foraging cap, that his hat may not be spoiled 
his coat should be turned with the lining outwards, 
not only to keep it clean, but by way of disgrace, 
and marking him p artic ularly to the centinel posted 
at the prison door.’ 

That prisoners should have their coats turned 
seems to have been a very old custom in 
English military discipline. Hepworth Dixon, 
writing of some of the disturbances which 
took place near Londen in 1553, states that 
“men of the Queen's guard returned to 
London in wretched plight; their bows 
broken, their scabbards empty, their coats 
turned inside out.” What is the earliest 
known instance, in England, of military 
prisoners having their coats turned ? 

W. S. 

Armapa Quotation. — Where in Bacon 
does the following occur ? 

“The Duke looked still for the coming back of 
the Armada, even when they were w andering and 
making their perambulation of the Northern Seas. 
Bacon.”—In Johnson, s.r. ‘I 


B. M. 


Kynaston: Ruyrrercu.—I am to 
learn something of the parentage of Francis 
Kynaston, of Saul, co. Down (who died 1624). 
He married Catherine Trevor, of Brynkinalt, 
a daughter of Edward Trevor and Margaret 
Rhytterch, his wife. Where can I find par- 
ticulars (including arms) concerning the 
Rhytterch family ? KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Saruarta.—In Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ chap. iv. 
of Sir John Mandevil’s voyage, is the follow- 
ing :— 

““Ab hoe loco navigando in Cyprum aspicitur 
absorptio Civitatis Sathaliz, qu sicut olim Sodoma 
dicitur periisse, propter unicum crimen contra 
naturam a quodam Juvene petulante commissum.” 
“ Ab hoc loco” refers to the island of Rhodes. 
Where was Sathalia? Does the swallowing 
up of the city which “can be seen” refer to 
some volcano? Is anything known of the 
legend ? Ropert PrerPornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“THERE IS A DAY IN SPRING.”—Who is the 
author of the lines, 
There is a day in spring 


When under all the earth the secret germs 
Begin to glow and stir before they bud’ 


Jones AND ELtincton. (See iv. 387.) 
—Since my query in 1875 I have learnt that 
Evan Jones, of Oakham, was a son of another 
Evan Jones, who was of Forddfawr,Llanddew, 


Breconshire, by his wife Jane, daughter of 
Joshua Howard,, of Llanvillo, Breconshire ; 
but the parish registers of Llanddew for part 
of the eighteer ith century are lost or missing. 
Evan Jones, “un., of Oakham, married, 
25 August, 1772, ‘Ann, daughter of John 
| Ellington by his first wife Rebeccah. This 
family of Jones intermarried with the families 
of Pridmore, Gayfere, Vincent, Dove, Hicks, 
Holbrow, Doria, York, Bicknell, Walsh, Camp- 
bell, Ross, Barton, and Burrows. I shall be 
very grateful for additional information as 
| to this family of Jones, once of Breconshire. 
Maybe some private collection will supply 
the information which the missing parish 
registers would probably have afforded. 
REGINALD STEWART BoppinctTon. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


“Sout ABOVE BUTTONS.”—What are the 
meaning and origin of the phrase ‘“‘ To have 
a soul above buttons”? (See, e.g., the first 
chapter of ‘ Peter Simple, by Capt. Marryat.) 
Is it exclusively ironical ? 

KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[Sr. Swirnty, whose signature is still happily 
frequent in ‘N. & Q.,’ asked for the origin of this 
saying so long ago as 1867. An Editorial note 
3°" S. xi. 356) indicated the source in the following 
quotation from Daggerwood’s speech r scene i. of 
‘Sylvester Dag gerwood,’ by George Colman the 
Younger: “My father was an eminent button- 
maker at Birmingham. and meant to marry me to 
Miss Molly Metre, daughter to the rich director of 
the coal works at Wolverhampton; but I had a 
soul above buttons, and abhorred the idea of a 
maresuety marriage.” See also quotations in 


*H.E. 


*CasTLe or some one be 
kind enough to inform me by whom ‘The 
Castle of Kilgobben’ was written ? 

Dr. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

Apams.— Mention is made (ante, 
». 274) by your correspondent W. I. R. V. of 
collecting materials for a history of 
St. Andrew Undershaft. May [ ask if the book 
has been published? I am anxious to know 
if any record is made of the interment in the 
churchyard in 1838 of Isabel Adams. 

Joun G. Apams. 

Hollis, New York, U.S. 

“GENTLE SHEPHERD, TELL ME WHERE.”— 
Can you throw light on the details of a 
story, frequently quoted, related by Macaulay 
in his (second) essay on Pitt, the Earl of 
Chatham? Grenville is reported to have 
asked the gentlemen opposite to him “ in the 
House” where he pl impose the burden 
of the necessary taxation, and to have re- 
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peated again and again in fretful tones, “ Let 
them tell me where, tell nf@ where.” Pitt, 
says Macaulay, “revenged himself by mur- 
muring, in a whine resembling Grenville’s, 
a line of a well-known song, ‘Gentle shep- 
herd, tell me where.” The allusion is gener- 
ally explained by reference to the song of 
— 
Ye shepherds, tell me, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way ? 
but this is obviously inadequate. Others 
refer to the play ot Allan Ramsay, ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd,’ but there is no line in the 
play at all resembling the supposed quota- 
tion. Are we to suppose that there is a con- 
fusion in the story, and that possibly Pitt 
hummed the words quoted to a tune taken 
from ‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’ then popular in 
opera form ; or can you suggest any “ well- 
known song” as the real source! Fry’s 
‘Sobriquets and Nicknames,’ published by 
Whittaker, under the head of ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd,’ says, “A song of Dr. Howard’s, 


each stanza of which began and ended with 
the words ‘Gentle shepherd,’” &c.; but 1} 
cannot trace such a song anywhere. I shall | 
be infinitely obliged to you if you can throw | 
any light on the point. 
H. Westey DeENNIs. 

“Sawe.”—What is the meaning of this | 
word, which occurs in a mandate of John, 
Duke of Lancaster, dated 26 July, 1369? The 
document runs as follows :— 

“Johan, etc., et lieutenant pour nostre tres | 
redoute seignour et piere le roy [en] cestes parties 
de roialme de Ffrance, a nostre bien ame sire 
William de Gunthorpe, tresorer de Caleys, saluz. 
Nous volons et vous mandons que a maistre Otte, 
carpenter et maistre de la sawe qu’est a ffaire en la 
ville de Caleys, paiez et deliverez sur ses coustages 
et despenses, vi livres xiiis. et iii den.”—Archives 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, * Duke John's Register,’ 
C.C, 12, fo. 149b, in Delpit, ‘Collection Genérale 
des Documents Francais conservés en Angleterre ’ 


(1847), No. cexii. p. 128. 
Q. V. 


ORCHESTRA OR OrncHESTRE.—Which is the 
correct spelling ! AYEAHR. 

[“*Orchestra” is, of course, the English form. 
Orchestre is said in the ‘Century’ to be obsolete, and 
is unmentioned by Funk & Wagnails. Skeat gives 
“orchestra ” only, and says the root is uncertain. } 


Renzo Tramacirno.—In a pamphlet by 
Signor Paulo Valera recently published, | 
entitled ‘La Regina Vittoria, Vita Intima | 
e Aneddotica,’ is the following passage 
relative to King William LV. of England : 

** Le stravaganze e i segni di una semi-pazzia o di 
una pazzia completa di Guglielmo sono infiniti. 
giudice supremo, Lord Denman, venne trattenuto 
altrove, e non pote presentarsi al ré, col rapporto, che 


aleuni minuti dopo. Denman gli fece, s’ intende, un 
mondo di seuse. II ré, pur fingendo di accetarele, 
si tolse la matita dal taschino e si mise a scrivere 
e a domandargli, come I’ oste a Renzo Tramaglino, 
nome cognome, eta, condizione e abitazione. Finita 
la lettura del rapporto lo invit® a Windsor con 
queste parole: ‘Spero, my lord, che non mi farete 
impiceare 

Who was Renzo Tramaglino? Joun Hess. 


BLantyre Famity.—Could some reader in- 
form me whether there is any truth in the 
popular story, which I heard on the banks of 
the Clyde, about the heir of the Blantyre 
title? The title is at present dormant. 


“Enciven.”—I shall be much obliged if 
any one will kindly enlighten me as to the 
meaning of this word as it occurs in the 
following passage from Dr. Oliver's * History 
of the Sleaford Holy Trinity Guild’ (p. 4, 
note) :— 

“ William Hall, the Kyme water poet, who was 
born about the middle of the last century [#.¢., 1700- 
1800], says : ‘I perfectly remember old Mr. Anthony 
Peacock, uncle to the late Anthony Peacock, Esy., 
threatening to horsewhip Frank Pears the tailor, 
because he would not go to mend the great mill 
(Engiven) sail clothes on old Christmas Day.’” 


E. M.S. 


ITINERARY oF SoLomon DE Ross. — Where 
may a copy of the ‘Itinerary’ of Solomon de 
Ross (1285) be seen? Is anything known of 
his life? The ‘ D.N.B, does not mention him. 

J. HamMBLEY Rowe. 


Farry Tates. — Wanted the title and 
author’s name of a book of fairy tales pub- 
lished in the early fifties, containing among 
others a tale entitled ‘The Touch of Gold’ 
(or Midas ?), and another concerning a magic 
chair. E. B. L. 

38n, Granville Square, W.C. 

Pomeroy Famity or Devoyn.—Can any 
reader give references to the pedigree and 
history of this family between Ralph, who 
built Berry Pomeroy Castle in the Con- 
queror’s time, and Sir Thomas of the time of 
Edward VI.? DEVONIAN. 


Manx.—Will some one kindly send me on 
a postcard an exact account of the pronuncia- 
tion of the letters, diphthongs, and triph- 
thongs of the language? | should be grateful 
also for any words not included in the Manx 
Society's dictionary, and for interesting 
grammatical notes. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Seemansheim, Libau, Russia. 


James Stmpson, SurnGEoN.—This gentleman 
held the post of honorary surgeon to the 
Magdalen Hospital in St. George’s Fields, 
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Southwark, from 1783 until his retirement in 
1805, residing successively in Borough High 
Street, Upper Thames Street, Lime Street, 
and Earl Street, Chatham Place. He mar- 
ried, before 1790, Alice Holmes, daughter of 
James Warne and Alice his wife, suc- 
cessively of Bermondsey and Sydenham, died 
10 April, 1822, aged sixty-five, and was 
buried at West Malling, Kent. Who were his 
yarents?! When and where was he born?! 
Vhen and where was he married! What 
were his professional qualifications ! 
&. 


LATIN FoR ROTHERHITHE. I shall be 


obliged for a reference to any medieval docu- | 
| Edition, with Additions. Edited by Lieut.- 


ment where Rotherhithe is rendered in Latin. 
V. D. SwEETING. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Rotherhithe. 


Beglies. 
BON ROL DAGOBERT,’ 
(9 S. vill. 205, 247.) 

A CORRESPONDENT in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has kindly sent me the following from the 
‘Dictionnaire Universel’ of Larousse, which 
I think, with the Editor's permission, had 
better be published in ‘N. & Q.,’ as it con- 
tains all which perhaps we are ever likely to 
know with regard to the genesis of this very 
amusing song 

“On ignore A quelle époque cette chanson bur- 
lesque a été composée. On ne saura jamais pro- 
bablement quel poéte a eu la fantaisie de détigurer 
ainsi le roi Dagobert et saint Eloi, son conseiller in- 
time, et pourtant le style, le rhythme, l’air de chasse 
sur lequel elle se chante, les anachronismes faits a 
plaisir qu’on y remarque, tout tendrait a prouver 
quelle n'est pas aussi vieille que d'autres produc- 
tions qui courent les rues, et qui rivalisent avec elle 
de popularité. D’un autre cote, il est certain qu'elle 
est antérieure 4 la Revolution de 1789. Quant a 
Yair, les habiles en cette matié¢re ont renonce depuis 
longtemps & en retrouver lorigine et la provenance. 
Quelle est la circonstance qui a pu faire croire A la 
familiarité grande de saint Eloi a l’égard de son 
maitre? Les chroniques racontent que Dagobert 
ne se laissait pas si facilement manquer ; car, jeune 
encore, il infligea A son gouverneur qui lui avait 
mal versé & boire une punition infamante pour 
lépoque en lui faisant couper la barbe et les 
cheveux. Comment la bonte et la naiveté de ce 
roi sont-elles devenues proverbiales? D’aprés une 
tradition qui ne parait guére s’accorder avec I’his- 
toire, quand le roi Dagobert avait diné il faisait 
diner ses chiens ; et de plus, quand le roi Dagobert 
mourut il dit A ses chiens: ‘Il n’est si bonne com- 
pagnie qui ne se quitte.’ Pour en revenir a la 
chanson, il est probable qu'elle fut dés l’origine une 
espéce de theme sur lequel chacun s'est mis & broder. 
En 18/4 elle redevint tout A coup a la mode. Comme 
on n’a généralement pas en France le respect des 
choses tombées, on y intercala des couplets satiriques 


contre Napoléon et la campagne de Russie, dont 
l'immense désastre devait causer la chute du grand 
Capitaine. La chanson fut défendue par la police ; 
os au retour des Bourbons elle reprit de plus 
elle.” 


JONATHAN BoucuHIer. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

With the interesting item of filature-lore 
quoted by Sr. Swirnin (1 was indebted to 
|him for other interesting filature-lore some 
|ten and a half years ago) may be compared 
the following, from a “ Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to the Polar Sea in the Years 1820, 
1821, 1822, and 1823. Commanded by Lieu- 
tenant, now Admiral, Ferdinand von Wran- 
gell, of the Russian Imperial Navy. Second 


Col. Edward Sabine, R.A., F.R.S. London : 
James Madden & Co., 8, Leadenhall Street, 
1844,” pp. 20-1 :— 

“Our way fon the second day’s journey, N.E. 
from Iakutsk] led over a hill covered with pines, 
and I noticed that several old trees near the path 
had tufts of horse-hair fastened to their branches, 
and that a number of sticks were stuck in the 
ground near them. Our leading postillion got off 
his horse, plucked a few hairs from the mane, and 
fastened them to the tree with much solemnity of 
manner. He told us that this was a customary 
offering to the spirit of the mountain, to obtain his 
protection during the journey, and that foot-pas- 
sengers placed a stick in the ground with the same 


intention. This is a general practice amongst the 
lakuts, and is even persevered in by many of those 
who have professed Christianity. My lakuts sang 
almost incessantly......to propitiate the spirit of the 


|}mountain by this flattering description of his 


territory. 

The same sort of offerings are made all the 

world over at holy wells, shrines, cairns, &e. 
Tuos, J. JEAKEs. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 

It appears from the following extract from 
L’ Intermédiaire (25 December, 1887) that the 
origin of this ballad is unknown :— 

‘**La Chanson du Roi Dagobert (xx. 644).—Dans 
son étude specialement consacrée au roi Dagobert 
(Fischbacher, 1879, in 18°) M. Lucien Double, 
recemment cite icl a des chameaux méro- 
vingiens, déclare que, malgré ses recherches, il n’a 
pu trouver d’une maniére positive ni lorigine de la 
chanson, ni l’époque a laquelle elle a été composée. 
Il incline penser qu il en faut chercher 
lorigine en Brenne, dans le département de l’Indre, 
Sappuyant sur un couplet peu connu, ou il est 
somo de Meobec, petite localité de ce pays. 
(Voy. p. IS et suiv.) R. A,’ 

Joun Hess. 


Tue Royat STANDARD vii. 268, 353 ; 
viii. 313).—“ * S’ils te mordent, mords-les,’ fiére 
devise d’une ville qui put avec orgueil opposer 
dans ses armes son lion au léopard oauiele a 
deux tétes.” So opens M. Alexandre Nicolai 
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the chapter devoted to Morlaix in his work | in a shrill voice to ‘toss or buy,’ 


> and have 


‘En Bretagne,’ p. 261, where we have a sketch | seen the tossing. The fair has been abolished 
of the arms of the town, the supporters of | for, I should think, forty years. And I know 
which are a double-headed leopard and a/a country town in which a pieman some 
lion of the ordinary heraldic build. Whence | hundred years ago got a large fortune un- 


came the richly endowed animal attributed 


expectedly, and an old man many years dead 


to England ? and, if it be not too much to ask, |told me that he had often “ tossed that 


who invented the punning motto? I incline to 


think that the latter had reference to biters in | 
general, and not to the attack of any enemy | 


in particular, although Théodore Botrel in 
his song ‘Les Gas de Morlaix,’ concerning 
* Primaguet’ and the ‘ Cordeliére,’ has : 

A nos enfants n’oublions pas 

De parler des douze cents gis 

Sombré avec la ‘ Cordeliére’ 

En entrainant trois mille Anglais! 

C’est la devise de Morlaix: 

*Si Anglais te mordent..., mords-les !!!’ 

*Chansons de Chez Nous,’ p. 66. 
St. 
The reply at p. 313 states that the date 

of the earliest example of the lion in heraldry 
is 1164.4.D. I can point to a very old example. 
Before the siege of Thebes Tydeus and 
Polynices visited Adrastus. The one had the 
figure of a boar, the other of a lion, on his 
shield : yor yap éxi tov fev 
A€ovtos. Dr. Johnson (Boswell’s 
* Life,’ chap. xix.) said that armorial bearings 
were as ancient as the siege of Thebes, and 
he quoted Euripides to prove it. The above 
passage from Apollodorus shows that they 
were somewhat older. E. YARDLEY. 


” 


_Dickenstana: Purase or Mrs. Gamp S. 
vill. 324).—I remember well a thick-set dwarf 
who used to sell pieces of cake, or it may have 
been pies, and stood in Newgate Street on 
the edge of the pavement by the prison. | 
used to pass him nearly every schoolday as I 
went to St. Paul’s School, 1848-57. On his 
stall was a circular dish of wood, of about 
seven or eight inches in diameter, on which 
were imbedded twelve or fourteen farthings, 
alternately head and tail. Round a pivot in 
the centre there worked a metal arrow which 
revolved very easily, and when a boy gave a 
halfpenny this arrow was turned rapidly 
round, If the point stopped in accordance 
with what the boy called, heads or tails, he 

ot a piece of cake (or a pie); but if not, then 
he got nothing. I do not remember that I 
ever speculated myself. The farthings and 
the metal index were always polished to a 
high degree of brightness 

W. D. SWEETING. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Rotherhithe. 


I have seen the pieman at Magdalen Hill 
Fair, near Winchester, inviting the people 


pieman for a pie. W. Benaam. 
Many a time, consule hype ee I used to 
hear a pieman call out, on Parker's Piece, 
Cambridge, “All hot ! Toss for a pie! 
P. J. F. 


Brrruetace oF Lorp (9" 
viii. 317).—I have read Mr. W. L. Rutton’s 
able article with much interest, but I would 
beg of him to spare the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Putting up a tablet to him as 
suggested will not improve the street. It will 
merely show once more in what now degraded 
places many great men once lived. It is 
no use telling the public (even if this was 
done, but it is not) the place was quite 
different a hundred years ago ; they can only 
see it as it is. Tuomas. 


*Holden’s ‘ Directory of London,’ 1805, has 
“Israeli D Isaac Esq 6, King’s Road, Bedford 
Row.” and also has another “6,” viz., “ Israeli 
T D Esq 6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple.” 

H. J. B. 
Arcupisnor How ey (9 vii. 408 ; viii. 
333).—I am much obliged to Mr. Perry. 

From his statements I infer that the Arch- 
bishop was nephew of Louisa Gauntlett, who 
was married to the Rev. Lancelot Kerby, 
‘‘of St. Thomas, Winchester, M.A.” (Trinity 
Coll., Oxf.), by licence dated 24 April, 1763 
(see ‘ Hampshire Marriage Allegations,’ Harl. 
Soc. Publ., xxxv.). Cranley Lancelot Kerby, 
a son of this marriage, was baptized on 
13 September, 1764, at St. Thomas's, Win- 
chester (parish register). He became a 
Winchester scholar in 1777, and, having 
afterwards gained a fellowship at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, was created B.C.L. in 1791 (cf. 
Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’ and Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxon’). In May, 1793, he married 
“ Miss Clerke, d. of late Edw. C., esq., of Kings- 
ton, Oxfordshire.” He was vicar of Whaddon, 
Bucks, 1793-1810; rector of Wheatfield, 1807 - 
1820: of Chinnor, 1810 1816; of Stoke Tal- 
mage, 1820; and vicar of Bampton, first 

jortion, 1824 ; Oxfordshire livings, of which 
- retained the two last mentioned until 
his death at Stoke Talmage in September, 
1857, at the venerable age of ninety-three 
(see ‘Calendar of Institutions’ at Record 
Office: entries in Gentleman's Magazine ; 
Lipscomb's ‘ Hist. of Bucks’; Foster's A. O..,’ 
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and ‘ Index Eccles.,’ &c.). None of the books 
I have been able to consult confirms the state- 
ment (anfe, p 333) as to (Louisa) Gauntlett’s 
husband being either canon of Winchester or 
rector of Fairford. The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for November, 1814, records the death at 
Marlborough, Wilts, of “ Mrs. Kerby. relict 
of Rev. L. K., rector of Castle Eaton, Wilts” ; 
and according to the ‘Calendar of Insti- 
tutions, a Lancelot Kerby was instituted 
rector of Castle Eaton in 1762, and Henry 
Goddard in 1797. Was this Mrs. Kerby 
Louisa Gauntlett ? i. C. 


Harvest Bex (9 §. viii. 201, 308).—I am 
reminded by this Driftield custom of two 
others still extant in the country. One is 
the tolling of the bell nightly in Stratford- 
on-Avon about eight o'clock, which local 
wiseacres tell me is known as the curfew. 
Another custom obtains in Ripon, where the 
town crier nightly proceeds to the market- 
place and to the mayor’s residence and blows 
ahorn about seven o'clock. This custom is 
also locally associated with the curfew. Pos- 
sibly there may be other towns where similar 
customs reminiscent of the feudal period still 
survive. I may mention that on a public 
building in Ripon the following passage from 
the Psalter is painted: “If ye Lord wake 
not ye citie, in vain waketh the wakeman.” 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


RecGInaLtD Heser viii. 285, 354).— 
From the advertisements at the end of a copy 
of “ An Historical List of Horse-Matches Run, 
&e., in 1758 [being vol. viii.], by Reginald 
Heber. London. Printed for the Author. 
1759,” it appears that he was not only the 
publisher and vendor of books and sporting 
prints, but he also sold “ Heber’s fine mild 
York River and Oroonoko Tobaccoes, also the 
best Strashurg and Dutch Rappee Snufts, &c., 
&c., the finest Durham Flower of Mustard and 
right Woodstock Gloves.” And he asks those 
gentlemen who are indebted to him for 
sporting advertisements to make payment to 
“Mr. William Smith, Surgeon, on the Pave- 
ment in York,” or to himself at Holborn Bars, 
London, his place of business. 

Gerorce C. PEAcHEY. 

ForaGe Caps (9S. viii. 361).—There is a 
mistake in this communication ; the word 
“fife” is printed for the word pipe. The 
famous Mickey Free had a pipe between his 


fingers, and not a fife. H. G. H. 


Avutnor or Poem Wantep S. viii. 204, 
249, 334).—I have not seen the query, but, 
judging from the answer at the last reference, 

fancy the following may be of interest. I 


find in a volume of poems entitled ‘Skizzen- 
buch,’ by Paul Heyse (Berlin, 1877), a poem 
on this subject. It is called ‘Jan! armer Jan!’ 
and contains the following lines :— 

Kinen theuren Mann hab’ ich verlassen 

Als ich wegging von der schénen Erde. 


Engel, wenn du so Viel mir erwirktest, 

Dass ich diirfte zu ihm niedersteigen, 

Ihn zu tristen nur ein kurzes Stiindlein, 

Tausend Jahre linger dann mit Freuden 

Wollt’ ich biissen hier im Fegefeuer. 

The angel obtains permission from the 
“Thron des Lichtes,” and the soul returns to 
earth ; but hardly has one short hour passed 
when it comes knocking at the door of 
Purgatory, saying :— 

Meinen Jan, den ich in Gram verlassen, 

Singen hért’ ich ihn schon aus der Ferne, 

Sah durchs Fenster ihn am Tische sitzen, 

Wein vor ihm im Becher, und ein Midchen, &c. 
The angel bids the “Seelchen” enter Para- 
dise, for 

Mehr in jenem Augenblick erlittst du, 

Als zweitausend Jahr’ im Fegefeuer. 

The legend, I am informed, is of Sclavonic 
origin. There is a similar idea in a poem 
by Emanuel Geibel, No. 1 of his ‘ Neugriech- 
ische Volkslieder, in the book of his poems 
published at Stuttgart, 1873. I will gladly 
send a copy of either, or both, to your 
correspondent if he will let me have a post- 
card. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Seemansheim, Libau, Russia. 


* PoLITICIAN ” (8 S, x. 333, 444, 517 ; xi. 76, 
333 ; xii. 237, 433; 9 S. v. 499).—In the 
‘Book of Entries, No. I.,’ of the borough of 
Great Yarmouth (see ‘ Ninth Rep. Hist MSS. 
Comm.’ App. i. p. 306b), is a different, but still 
dyslogistic use, as the late Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall would have called it, of this word. The 
then keeper of the records of the corporation 
pete to a copy of a privy seal (dated 
3 December, 9 James I.) demanding a bene- 
volence of 20/. the following note :— 

“The said Skaath, Graye, Stanton, Cowldham 
and Crowland, with the assistance of Mr. Hardware, 
the cheife plotter pollitician and projector with 
Mr. Gray and Mr. Skaath, the said Skaath being 
then one of the eh, freed themselves from 
aying any penny thereot. 
O. O. H. 


Uses or Grinpstones (9 §. viii. 225, 
329).—I trust that Mr. Pace will kindly 
pardon me for saying that in some districts 
“old millstones” are called grindstones. 
‘N. & Q.’ has ‘Grindstone and Sapling,’ 7 
S. vii. 207, 275, 434, 476; ix. 254. The grind- 
stone alluded to is called “millstone” in 
‘Essays on Natural History,’ by Charles 
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Waterton, 1871, p. 464 ; also it is called “mill- | 
stone ” in his ‘ Wanderings i in South America,’ | 
1879, pp. 69-71. It would be interesting to 
learn if there are other known instances of 
trees growing from the bottom, and raising 
substances similar to the grindstone (mill- 
stone) raised by the growing tree shown in 
the illustration facing p. 464 in the above- 
named essays. 

Henry Joun Bearpsuaw. 

27, Northumberland Road, Shettield. 


Cartwricut (9 viii. 185, 287).—There | 
is a oe in my communication «ante, 
287. John Cartwright married Elizabeth 
Wolrick. not “ Wobuck.” 
AveyN Reape. 
Blundellsands, 


Dickens AND Tone (9 S. viii. 303).—See 
6" §. vi. 206, 336, 391, 431, 492. 


_“BLoop Is THICKER THAN WATER” (9% S. 
viii. 238).—I will try my hand at the Taku 
Forts. I think I can simplify the incident. 


| Brigitt nup’ uxor eius An’o D’ni 1681.’ 
| the north, * 1636. Thomas Salter and his wife Jane.’ 


I have to rely on a retentive memory. In 
1859 I was deep in the wilderness, busy with | 
some frontier engineering. A newspaper was | 
a@ rare prize ; it was read again and again, | 
and its contents were well remembered. My | 
recollection of Commodore Tatnall’s visit to | 
the British admiral is as follows: When the 
visitor had made his observations he called 
for his launch. The coxswain was long in 
coming, and his appearance at once showed 
that he had been in the fray. With real or 
assumed severity the commodore demanded 
what he had been doing. The coxswain 
bowed awkwardly, pulled his forelock, and 
stuttered out, “They were a little light- 
handed on the bow gun, sir, and blood’s 
thicker than water.” I submit that my 
version is brief and pointed. Do.iar. 
Neenah, Wis. 


Dustin Bookseters S. viii. 184, 228). 
—I beg that I may be permitted to thank the 
three readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who have forwarded 
me some cuttings and information on this 
subject. Their kindness is much appreciated. 
I am unable to communicate with them, not 
knowing their names and addresses. 

Henry Geracp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


PEWS ANNEXED TO Houses (9 S. vii. 388 
517 ; vill. 89, 191, 288).—In St. Osyth’s C hurch, 


Essex, there are two fine specimens of family 
pews. One of these is shaped exactly like 
an old family coach, being provided with a 
canopy or roof. A sketch of this pew appears 


in ‘ Essex: Highways, Byeways, and Water- 


| ways,’ by C. R. B. Barrett. 


From an article on St. Andrew’s Church, 
Tottington (vide the Norwich Mercury of 
26 February, 1898), I extract the following : 

* At the east end of the nave were two large pews 
(now gone) with insc riptions cut in woodwork. 
That on the south side had ‘ Su’ptu Ed’i Salter et 
That on 


These inscriptions still remain in the church. 
Another in the south aisle is now gone altogether. 
It ran as follows: ‘Orate pro animabus W alteri 
Salter et Alicie ux’ eius et pro quibus tenentur. 
This article forms one of a series on the 
churches of Norfolk by Mr. T. Hugh Bryant. 

At Ravensthorpe Church, Northampton- 
shire, a panel from a family pew has been 
used in the construction of the pulpit. On it 
are painted the following arms and inscrip- 
tion :— 


April [coat 
ar of 1619 
J arms] B 


Arms: Argent, a fess dancetté gules, in chief 
three boars’ heads couped sable. These arms 
are those of the Breton family, who owned 
the manor of Teeton hard by in the seven- 
teenth century, so that the initials “J. B.” 
| doubtless belonged to the then lord of the 
manor. Owing to there being no church at 
Teeton, the Bretons would worship at their 
parish church of Ravensthorpe. I believe 
there was until recently a dated pew in the 
church of Geddington in this county 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Near the middle of the last century I was a 
resident in a house in Chapel Allerton, near 
Leeds, to which a pew was attached. It was 
the last in the aisle, and, in addition to high 
sides, had in front curtains which could be 
drawn so as to secure perfect quietude for a 
siesta. A few years later, during the course 
of alterations in the edifice, these privileges (!) 
were withdrawn, and the woodwork was cut 
down to the level of that in the other oO 


Cuartes Kincstey: CuristMas 
(9 S. viii. 345).—According to Prof. F. J 
Child, 

“the proper story of this highly popular carol 
is from the Pseudo- Matthew's Gospel, 
chapter xx. ; Tischendorf, ‘ Evangelia Apocrypha,’ 
». 82; Thilo, ‘Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, 
listoria de Nativitate Marie et de Infantia 
Salvatoris,’ p- 305.” 

It is usually known as the ‘Cherry-Tree 
Carol, and ‘several versions of it are given 
by Prof. Child in the learned work from 
which I have quoted—‘The English and 
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Scottish Popular Ballads,’ part iii. p. 1. The | 


version used by Kingsley in ‘ Westw Ba Ho! 
resembles one given in Chappell’s ‘ Christmas 
Carols,’ edited by Dr. E. F. Rimbault, p. 22, 
which is said to be traditional in Somerset- 
shire. From a few trifling variations, we 
may presume that Kingsley himself took 
down the words from oral recitation in 
that county or in North Devon. It forms 
only the latter half of the original carol. 

An incomplete version of the carol will 
be found in ‘N. & Q,,’ 4" 8S. xii. 461, 
which was taken from the mouth of a 
wandering gipsy girl in Berkshire; and 
there is a fragment from Worcestershire in 
4% 8S. iii. 75. A copy of the carol in the 
Guardian, 27 December, 1871, is partly com- 
piled “from several ancient sources,” and 
partly composed by the contributor (see 
4% S, ix. 117 ; x. 73). Other common versions 
will be found in Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ 
p. 90; Sandys’s ‘Christmas Carols,’ p. 123 ; 
and Sylvester, ‘A Garland of Christmas 
Carols,’ p. 45. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Kingsley may have taken po carol from 
Hone's ‘Ancient Mysteries,’ 1823, pp. 90-93. 
A full text and comment Wma are to be 
found in Bullen’s ‘Carols and Poems,’ 1886, 
pp. 29-32, and notes 252, 253. 

W. G. BoswELt-STone. 
[Answers also from G, E. W. and others. ] 


SHAKESPEARE QUERIES (9'" S. vii. 388, 494 ; 
viii. 86, 148, 294, 347).—I believe that Shake- 
speare does not fail us. In ‘Much Ado 

about Nothing,’ V. iii, Claudio, standing by 
the family tomb of Leonato, reads “ out of a 
scroll” :— 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 
Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praising her when am 
. SWITHIN. 


Str Isaac PENNINGTON, Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1643 (9° S. viii. 263).—Citizen and 
fishmonger of London; alderman of Bridge 
Out Ward from 29 January, 1638 9, till dis- 
charged 23 October, 1657 ; Sheriff in 1638-9 ; 
Lord Mayor 16 August to October, 1642, and 
1642-3; M.P. for London, April-May, 1640, 
November, 1640, to 1653, and May, 1659, till 
February, 1660. He was eldest son of Robert 
Pennington, citizen and fishmonger (who died 
18 April, 1628), by his wife Judith, daughter 
of Isaac Shatterden, of London; and was 
forty years old at his father’s death. 


From the beginning of the Civil War he 
took a most decided stand on behalf of the 
Parliament. In December, 1640, he presented 
the citizens’ petition to the House against 
the discipline and ceremonies of the National 
Church. Upon the deposition of Sir Richard 
Gurney from the mayoralty in August, 1642, 
for publishing the king's Commission of 
y ph ag Alderman Pennington was appointed 
to the “trust and charge of Lord Mayor,” and 
was re-elected in the following year by the 
citizens. He took the National Covenant 
1 November, 1643, and in the same year was 
nominated by the House Lieutenant of the 
Tower, holding that office until displaced by 
the Self. denying Ordinance 26 April, 1645. 
He served on most of the important Stand- 
ing Committees, including Goldsmiths’ Hall 
Committee for Compounding, 8 November, 
1643 ; New Model, 5 February, 1645; Bucks 
County Committee, 27 June, 1646 ; Plundered 
Ministers, 15 May, 1646; for Adjudging 
Scandalous Offences, 3 June, 1646 ; London 
Militia, 2 April, 1647. He was also on the 
Committee of Justice against the king, 
23 December, 1648, and one of the Commis- 
sioners in the Ordinance for the king’s trial, 
29 December, 1648. He was present on all 
four days of the trial, and also at sentence, 
but did not sign the warrant for execution. 


| He was one of the aldermen who proclaimed 
|in the City the abolition of kingship and the 
House of Peers, 7 March, 1649; subscribed 


to the Engagement in February, 1649, and 
was one of the Committee for taking the 
Engagement by all, 9 November, 1649; on 
the Committee in the Act for religious 
toleration, 29 June, 1649, and on that for 
suppressing blasphemies, 24 June, 1651. 

He was knighted by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons by order of the House in 
June, 1649, a dignity, of course, not allowed 
after the Restoration ; suffered severe reverse 
of fortune in 1655, and was prosecuted for 
debt, but was relieved by protection. He 
returned with the “ Rump” in May, 1659, but 
left the House in February, 1660, upon the 
readmission of the “ secluded ” members. 

Displaced from all oftices at the Restora- 
tion, he was committed to custody 15 June, 
1660, excepted out of the Act of Pardon and 
Oblivion, tried as a regicide on 16 October, 
conde mned and se *ntenced to death, but his 
life was spared. His estates were, however, 
potter and he died a prisoner in the 
Tower 17 December, 1661. On 19 December 
his body was delivered to his friends for 
burial. 

Alderman Pennington was twice married, 


and left four sons and four daughters. Full 
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genealogical particulars of these and their 
descendants may be seen in Foster's ‘ Collec- 
tanea Genealogica,’ i. 27-30. The eldest son, 
Isaac, adopted Quaker tenets. He resided at 
the Grange, Chalfont, Bucks ; died 8 August, 
1679, and was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground at Jordans, where William Penn was 
afterwards interred, and where their grave 
stones are vet carefully preserved. I[saac’s 
descendants settled in Philadelphia, U.S, 
and, I believe, still flourish there. 
W. D. Pryx. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 

According to Clarendon (‘History of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, begun 
in 1641’), Sir Isaac Pennington was elected 
Lord Mayor of London in 1642, and on Sir 
John Coniers’s resignation of the Lieutenancy 
of the Tower in 1643, he was appointed to 
that office by order of the two Houses. 

A somewhat different account from the 
foregoing is given by Dixon (‘ Her Majesty's 
Tower’). He says that Sir Isaac Pennington 
succeeded Sir W. Balfour as Lieutenant in 
1641; but this is apparently incorrect, as 
Clarendon states that Col. Lunsford, who 
held the post for a few days only, was Sir 
W. Balfour’s successor, and that Sir John 
Byron was appointed on Col. Lunsford’s 
removal, Byron, in turn, being succeeded by 
Sir John Coniers. 

At the Restoration Sir Isaac Pennington 
was attainted and convicted of high treason, 
but was respited from execution, and confined 
to the Tower until his death in 1661. 

Granger, in his ‘ Biographical History of 
England,’ gives a short description of a 
portrait of Sir Isaac Pennington in a print 
entitled ‘The Committee; or, Popery in 
Masquerade.’ He also mentions a woodcut 
prefixed to 

“A True Declaration and Just Commendation of 


the great and incomparable Care of .the Right | 


Honorable Isaac Pennington, Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, in advancing and promoting the 
Bulwarks and Fortifications about the City and 
Suburbs, with a Vindication of his Honour from all 
the malicious Aspersions of Malignants. Published 
and presented to his Honour by W. 8. 1643.” 

A short sketch of Sir Isaac Pennington and 
of some of his descendants will be found 
in the ‘Penns and Peningtons of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ &c., by Maria Webb (London, 
E. Hicks, Jnr., 1891). Aubert 

{Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Tueoruitus Buckwortu : Epwarp Hype, 
or Pattie Byco (9™ 8. 
viii. 384)—The arms of Philip Bygo were: 
Azure, on a chevron between two mullets in 
chief and a ferret passant in base argent, a 


mullet between two ferrets passant gules. 
They will be found under ‘ Bigoe’ in Burke’s 
‘General Armory ’ (1884). G. D. B. 


Theophilus Buckworth was a Fellow of 
Trinity ‘College, Cambridge, Bishop of Dro- 
more by patent dated 14 May, 1613. He died 
at Cambridge, in the house in which he had 
been born, in the year 1652, aged seventy- 
two (‘ Fasti Eee. Hib ,’ iii. 280). C. E. 


The arms of Philip Bigoe, of Newtown, 
King’s County, as given in his funeral entry in 
Ulster’s Office, were: “Az., on a chev. betw. 
two mullets in chief and a ferret pass. in base 
ar.,a mullet between two ferrets pass. gu.” 
See Burke's ‘General Armory.’ E. T. B. 

Morro on Bett (9 S. viii. 304).—With 
due submission to Mr. Brrp, I suggest that 
the difficulty arises from the bell-founder’s 
miscasting, something that looks like a Y 
being substituted for a v ; and that his third 
and fourth words are only one—GARDIANVS = 
(church)warden. O. O. H. 

Try “Richardus Philpots, gardianus, 1680.” 
But before closing the question, do let us 
know how ‘ dianus” can be made to signify 
9 October; it is surely a triumph of inge- 
nuity. 


In the inscription referred to by your 
correspondent the y in “Richarys” is pro- 
bably v or dv, making the word read 
Richardvs” (Richard), and the two words 
**CAR DIANYS,” as given by him, are doubt- 
less one, viz., “GARDIANVS” (=warden, 7.e., 
churchwarden, in 1680). I can see nothing 
therein equivalent to “a motto,” nor to 
**9 October.” 

[Similar replies from W. C. B., E. S. D., and 
others acknowledged. ] 


“You MIGHT RIDE TO RoMFORD ON IT” 
(9 S. viii. 306).—“ You might ride on it to 
Doncaster” is the miserable possibility that I 
have heard declared in Yorkshire. 

Sr. SwItHry. 
| [London seems more frequently employed than 
Romford. Similar phrases concerning a_ blunt 
knife are sent us by very manv contributors. It 


simply indicates that a knife is blunt. ] 
| 


| Macauray’s Essays viii. 384).—Betty 
| Careless, whom, relation to Macaulay's 
| phrase “ sometimes drinking Champagne and 
| Tokay with Betty Careless,” F. C. M. inquires 
labout, was a notorious prostitute, con- 
spicuously referred to in Hogarth’s plate viii. 
of ‘A Rake’s Progress,’ which represents a 
| *Seene in a Madhouse,’ one of the lunatics 
| confined in which has written on the hand- 
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rail of the staircase “Charming Betty Care- 
less.” Published about ten years before ‘A 
Rake’s Progress,’ ¢.e., in June, 1735, there is a 
less-known engraving, described in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Satirical Prints as 
“A Plagiary on Hogarth’s Design for ‘A 
Harlot’s Progress,’ plate iii.,” B.M.S.P. 2189, a 
print which is illustrated in certain verses 
called ‘A Compleat Key to the Eight Prints 
lately published by the celebrated Mr. 
Hogarth,’ 1735. Of this “‘key” there is a 
copy in the Print Room, British Museum. 
These verses, while describing several 
notorious courtesans of that epoch, such as 
Mrs. Yeates, Fanny Cox, Mrs. Turner, and 
“ Posture Nan” (who when naked whirled her- 
self in a bowl), mention Careless as “all fair in 
sable weeds ” and “ Betty with a gentle arm.” 


She is supposed to be referred to in Hogarth’s | 


‘Marriage 4a la Mode,’ plate iii., Satirical 
Print No. 2717, in the description of which 
it is noted that she is said to have died at 


Covent Garden workhouse in 1752. The| 
erotic records of c. 1730-40 mention this | 


woman as distinguished by her charms, reck- 
less life, and saucy wit, and as a frequenter of 
Tom King’s Coffee-House in Covent Garden. 


3. See Deuteronomy iv. 34. 
W. D. Macray. 


” 


“Nano Nats”: “ Nuppocks” (9 S. viii. 
306).—An “umbo” is a boss, knob, or pro- 
jection (L. wmbo). Warts and corns have 
this characteristic, but neither the Greeks 
nor the Romans used the wméo idea in speak- 
ing of warts. If, however, the form “an 
umbock ” can be found, then we have the 


connecting link between “umbo” and “ nub- | 


bock.” 
But one finds it under A. Jamieson gives 
“knapplach, knapplack,” a large lump, knob, 


or protuberance, and follows with a cross- | 


reference to “knabloch,” which should be 
“knibloch ” (knublach, knublock), meaning a 
knob, the swelling caused by a blow or fall. 
He also gives * kneeplach,” “ kneevlach,” 
“kneevlack”=a knob, knot, protuberance. 
A “knap” is a protuberance, a swelling. 
See the ‘Imperial Dictionary.’ The ‘ H.E.D,’ 


gives “knob,” s4., 1 b, a wart, and “ knublet,” | 


a small knub or lump. Nodal and Milner’s 
‘Lancashire Glossary’ gives “ knoblucks ” 
small lumps. 

It will be seen that the “knob” idea runs 
through all these forms, although “umbo” 
and “knapplach,” for instance, are so different 
in spelling ; but so also are “knob” and 
“lump,” therefore there is possibly no etymo- 
logical connexion. The golfer’s friend the 


“niblick ” (not a favourite with the diction- 
‘aries: I don’t find it in Jamieson) is con- 
| sidered by the ‘Imperial Dictionary ’ to have 
| a different derivation, viz., from na/, to catch, 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 
| Surely H. J. B. is under a misapprehension 
lin attributing the meaning of deformed toe 
lor finger nail to “nangnails.” In the West 
| Riding we give this name to the painful 
|sensation we experience at the tips of our 
| fingers when suddenly passing from keen 
frost to the warmth of a fire. The dia- 
|leectic verbal form equivalent in North-East 
| Switzerland to our Yorkshire “nangnails” is 
|“unegla.” See also Carr’s ‘Glossary of the 
| Craven Dialect.’ CuHares A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 

In Derbyshire these are “nag - nails.” 
Through inattention the toe-nails grow 
| outwards and into the flesh, causing painful 
| sores. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


“Went” (98 S. viii. 40, 214, 287).—At the 
south-east border of Holmwood Common 
in Surrey there is a pond called the “Four 
Vents pond,” and at the south-east corner of 
this pond four roads meet. When I was a 
boy local tradition accounted for the name 
because the pond was open to the four winds 
(Lat. ventus), but I well remember that Mr. 
Lance, who once resided close to the pond on 
the Deepdene road—one of the four roads 
meeting at the pond—declared “vent” to 
be a corruption of “ went”=a crossway or 
passage. F. pe H. Larpent. 


In an old dictionary in my possession I 
read “ Went, sub.; a way.” B. 


Newcastie (Starrs) Famiires (9 §. viii. 
225).—Many of these families are mentioned, 
| and the pedigrees of some of them are given, 
in ‘The Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent...... 
also, the Manorial History of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, by John Ward, 1843. Slight 
mention is made of some in ‘The Natural 
History of the County of Stafford; com- 
| prising...... its Antiquities...... &e.,’ by Robert 
Garner, F.L.S., 1844. M. Poor. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


According to ‘A Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames, with Special American In- 
stances’ (which has an added interest of 
pathos in that not only the author, but also 
the dedicatee, the late President McKinley, 
have both gone over to the majority), the 
name Colclough has been associated with an 
estate in Staffs since the time of Edward III. 
‘The Allegations for Marriage Licences issued 
by the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury’ gives, under date 1678, Adam 
Colclough and Mary Blagge. In ‘The Con- 
gregational Year- Book’ there will be found 
a reference to a minister of the name who 
was recently located at Oldham. 
ArTHuR MAYALL. 

*‘Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Harleian Society’s 
Publications, 1899-1901, contains the follow- 
ing, and gives various references for con- 
sultation : 

Radulph Sneyd, Keel, Staffordsh., 9 March, 1703, 
cet, GA. 

Ralph Sneyd, M.P. for Stafford., Nov. 1733, 

Wm. Sneyd, of Bishton, Staffords h., 27 Dee. 
1757. 

Rev. Wm. Sneyd, of Lichtield, Oct. 1793. 

Jere. Smith, of Great Fenton, near Newcastle, 
2 Aug. 17! 

Jno. Stafford, music. 

Mrs. Lydia Smith, Newcastle, 17 Oct. 1752, 
at. 110. 

Rich. Smith, of Weargs, near Wolverhampton, 
Staffordsh., 9 March, 1753. 

Mrs. Smith, innkeeper, 
June, 1769. 

wy Smith, at Lichfield, relict of Sir Geo. 8. 
Bt., Notts, and sister of Rev. Vyse, 21 Feb. 1786. 

Sir Ra. Bagnols [or Bagenhalts), Knt., of New- 
castle, Staffordsh., Militar. at Musselboro’. 

Tho. atto., at Newcastle-under-Line, 
28 Feb. 1792 

Rev. Wm. 
7 June, 1782. 


Tamworth, Staffordsh., 


Staffordsh., 


H. J. B. 

“ LunGeTE” (9 viii. 325).—Feminine of 
lunget, Fr. lonquet, longish. The ordinary 
cuve was circular in shape, but the cuve here 
meant was probably oval. In the abridged 
edition of Godefroy’s dictionary 4¢ slonge is 
explained as “ cuve ovale,” the original term, 

suppose, having been cuve beslonge. The 
adjective Jeslong, identical with Ital. 4is/ungo 
and variously written /elong, bellonc, is 
the primitive form of 4ar/ong, and meets us 
in the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ (ed. Michel, 19,110), 
where, expounding the properties of mirrors, 
the poet says that some 

font diverses images 
Aparoir en divers estages, 
Droites, belongues et enverses. 

And fellone is contrasted with roont (round) 
in Barbazan-Méon’s ‘ Fabliaux’ (ii. 266, 20) in 
a passage that forbids quotation. The gloss 

“oblongues” given in the ‘Roman’ may be 
appropriate also for the fabliau word ; but 
with regard to noticed above, | 
doubt it oblong (rectangular) tubs were so 
early in use. Of the cuve for bathing there 
is a fabliau entitled ‘ Le Cuvier’ in the col 
lection already cited (i. 91). 

The word auge in your correspondent’s 
quotation 
its gender, 


Cotton, Crakemarsh, 


he slong 


arrests attention on account of 
indicated as masculine by the 


numeral adjective. At the present day it 
is feminine, as it was for Palsgrave in 1530 ; 
but Cotgrave treats it as masculine, as 
does Pierre Canal in his French - Italian 
dictionary (1603), second edition. 
F. ADAMs. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


I would translate this into modern French 
thus :— 

‘*Une auge de bonne grandeur pour baigner notre 
fille, et une petite cuve long ruette.” 

A tub of good size for the purpose of bathing 
~4 daughter, and a little bathing tub somewhat 
one 

E. YARDLEY. 

Joun SturGeon, CHAMBERLAIN OF LONDON 
(9 S. viii. 225).—For a list of the Chamber- 
lains of London from 1194 to 1831, see the 
City Press of 6 August, 1890. Some correc- 
tions in this list, with five additional names 
which had bee nm ascertained since it was 
drawn up, are given in 7 S, x. 381. 

John Sturgeon, haberdasher, and M.P. for 
London 1642, must have held the office of 
Chamberlain between 1536 and 1558, being 
the dates of the appointments of his prede- 
cessor and successor. John Cambridge, fish- 
monger, succeeded William Milbourne, some 
time after the former date. 

Allen's ‘ History of London,’ 1828, gives the 
names of the Chamberlains from 1688, and 
the ‘ Official Pocket Book of the Corporation 
of the City of London’ from 1696. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


TRANSFER oF LAND By ‘CHURCH GIFT” 
(9S. viii. 81, 134, 248). —The formal document 
used in such transactions is printed (from the 
Western Gazette of 19 July) in Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries tor Se ptember (vii. 
322), which adds some interesting i‘ ticulars. 


Gig 


AvutHorsuie or ‘THE APOLLO’ 
S. viii. 97, 158, 291).—‘ Martinus Scriblerus’ 
was written by Dr. Arbuthnot probably about 
1714. The origin of the names given the 
Bohemian Twins must therefore be sought 
for in the literature written previous to that 
date. 

In No. 22 of the Jatler, 31 May, 1708, 
Cynthio gives a crowd of young fellows a 
dissertation on the art of ogling the ladies at 
the playhouse. Lindamira is the name of 
the lady who distinguishes between the idle 
stare of the fool and the ardent gaze of a true 
lover. This article was written by Steele. 
It is also Steele who refers to the Twins 
(the real Hungarian Twins) in the 7'atler of 
10 January, 1709. ‘ Lindamira’ is the name 
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of a play by Samuel Foote (1720-77), produced it the fact, “that the word for obelisk on this 
posthumously in 1805. G. W. N. | monument is tekhen.” He writes “ obelisk 
Greenock. (tekhen),” meaning that the obelisk was so 
called in Egyptian. In this case the obelisk 
is represented (as common objects frequently 
are) by an ideogram, the pronunciation of 
which has to be learnt from texts where the 
word is spelt out. It is perhaps as well to 
remark that, although Mr. King happens to 
be right on this particular point, the talk 
about “esoteric symbols” with which his 
book abounds is wholly without foundation. 
It is evident that he “got up” his hiero- 
glyphies in the most hasty manner. For 
instance, he gives an impossible explanation 
of the common group seten, “king” (p. 71), 
and he confuses the circle which represents 
the sun’s dise with the circle used to write the 
letter /h (p. 86). F. W. Reap. 


| 

Comic DIALOGUE Sermon (9 8. vil. 248, 
339 ; viii. 309).—Several years since a trial of 
this method of imparting instruction, in some | 
sense resembling the “merry conceit” alluded 
to by M., was made by a Norwich clergyman 
at St. John, Timberhill, in that city. Instead 
of the ordinary sermon a dialogue between 
two clergymen was introduced, one of whom 
took the part of the inquirer, asking questions 
and making objections, &c., while the other 
replied to both. I do not know whether this 
plan of teaching has ever been adopted in 
any other Anglican church. 

Freperick T. Hipcame. 

1, Rodney Place, Clifton. 

“Pack” (9 §. viii. 144, 273).—At p. 90, 
vol. i., of the ‘Carmina Quadragesimalia,’| Ropert Surrey (9° viii. 244). — Sir 
published at Oxford in 1723, edited by | Robert Shirley was the youngest of the three 
Charles Este, afterwards Bishop of Waterford | adventurous sons of Sir Thomas Shirley, of 
and Lismore, who died in 1745, is the follow- | Wiston, Sussex, by his wife Anne, daughter 
ing curious poem illustrative of this| of Sir Thomas Kempe, and was of the same 
subject :— | family as Shirley, Earl Ferrars. He accom- 
| panied his brother Sir Anthony Shirley to 
| Persia when he went to offer his services to 
| the Shah Abbas the Great, and remained 
there after his brother had left, ultimately 
becoming the medium through which Abbas 
cultivated the friendship of the nations of 
Europe. In 1609 he was sent as ambassador 
to Rome, in the pontificate of Paul V., by 
whom he was treated with great distinction, 
and in 1623 he returned to England as am- 
bassador. He died in Persia in 1627. 

A note informs us that Veseus (Anglicé| Abbas gave him as wife a relation of his 
Vesey) was “Lictor olim Academicus.”| own, a beautiful Circassian lady called 
Charles Este, the editor, was elected from | Teresia, and the Mohammedan monarch 
Westminster to Christ Church in 1715. The! stood sponsor to their firstborn. There is a 
first and the second series (issued in 1748) of | very scarce engraving of Robert Shirley, which 
the book are very interesting from illustrating | has the following inscription: “ Robertus 
the manners and customs of those times. | Sherley, anglus, Comes Cresareus, eques aura- 
They were written by B.A. students of! tus,” and under it, “Magni Sophi Persarum 
Christ Church, and recited in the School of | Legatus ad Sereniss. D.N. Paulum P.P.V. 
Natural Philosophy in the Lent subsequent | cxterosque Principes Christianos. Ingressus 


An Aqua sit Elementum Frigidissimum Aff*. 
Dum petit infames Phyllis sub nocte popinas, 
Traditur imperio nympha, Berde/le, tuo. 
Torvus ades baculo immani, scuticayue tremenda ; 
Et laceras nudam terque quaterque cutem. 
Mox plaustro invehitur, populo plaudente, per 
urbem, 
Et rite in notas precipitatur aquas. 
Protinus ingenti strepitat plebecula risu ; 
Nune ait infames, i, pete, nympha, domos ; 
Vesa? haud domuit si virga libidinis :estus, 
Exstinguet flammam frigida lympha tuam. 


to taking their degree. Up to the first} Romam, solenni pompa, die 28 Septemb. 
decade of the last century either a copy of | 1609, stat. suze 28. G. M. f. (Rome) 8%.” 
Latin verses or a Latin essay was expected The brothers Shirley formed the subject of 


from every Bachelor of Arts on determining. a play written by John Day, called ‘The 
. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | Travels of the Three English Brothers.’ 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

= Swe ‘field, Reading. 

“Opeuisk” (9° §S. viii. 285, 389).—The Seating 


usual Egyptian word for obelisk was tekhen.| Crosstnc Knives AND Forks (9 §. viii. 
Benben is not obelisk, but pyramidion of an | 325).—It does not require any very great 
obelisk. The translation of the two words is | acquaintance with Russian life to be aware 
rendered quite certain by textsin which they | that before dining the Russians are in the 
occur together. The Rev. James King does | habit of taking an appetizer—or zakuska, as 
not assert in his ‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ nor is| it is called—which is set out on a side table, 
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and consists of every imaginable delicacy, 
from sucking-pig or Siberian game to morse ‘ls 
of herring or sardine laid out on toast, with 
tiny bits of carrot around by way of ornament. 
These dainties are washed down with draughts | 
of kvass or fiery vodki. 

It was early—too early—on the — of 
Christmas Day (O.8.) that I found myself in 
the ante-room of the restaurant of an hotel 
in Southern Russia. The hour for business 
had not yet come, and no one was present 
but a sleepy attendant in his shirt sleeves, 
engaged in buttoning on his collar; no dainties 
on the counter to stimulate the appetite or 
please the e ye; only along the edge a row of 

lates, and on each of them a knife and fork 
laid i in the fashion of a Greek cross. 

Now I do not know whether this had any 
meaning. Certainly at the time | did not 
attach to it any mystical significance, nor do 
I remember noticing elsewhere that this was 
the Russian fashion of setting knife and fork. 
Perhaps it may have been done in honour of 
the feast day ; perhaps it was a mere caprice, 
if caprice can find expression in the unchang- 
ing Orient ; and perhaps it was only an acci- 
dent. However, I send the information to | 
your correspondent for what it may be worth. 

Rosin GoopFrELLow. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A New English +. tionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. — Aatser 
-~Kyzx. (Oxford, ‘larendon Press.) 
Wiru the present double section, which appears 
with the punctuality to which we are now accus- 


tomed, the letter A, and with it the fifth volume | 


of the * New English Dictionary,’ is concluded. To 
the fifth volume, to which title-page and preface 
are now supplied, we shall find some opportunity of 
recurring. The letter A, with which at present 
we are concerned, contains 1,577 main words, 495 | 
combinations, and 1,084 subordinate entries of obso- 
lete forms, &c.—3,156 words, or, with the addition 
of 413 obvious combinations recorded and illustrated 
by quotations under the main words, 3,569 in all. 
Against these, to emp iloy a species of comparison 
now familiar to our readers, we have to oppose 
205 words in Johnson, 1,412 in the * Encyclopedic, 

2.064 in the ‘Century,’ and 2,071 in Funk’s 
‘Standard.’ Far more remarkab le is the disparity 
as regards quotations, of which 12,340 appear in the 
present insti ihnent, against 1,505 in the correspond 
ing portion of the ‘Century’ and 684 in that of 
Richardson. No figures can well be more eloquent 
than these as to the claims of this truly national 
work. Native words in X are, we are told, restricted 
to the initial combinations fe, ki, and kn, words 
under other combinations being foreign or, rarely, 

dialectal, and as a rule recent in origin. A; glance 
over the opening pages will show this. After kaiser, 

with which practically the double section opens, 


we have many words of Maori and Japanese origin, | 


one (kakistocracy) from the Greek, and one. sup- 
posedly of South American origin, before we come 
to ha/e or kai/, which is Scottish, the first reference 
jt *kailyard literature” being in 1895. Words such 
as kal idowope, kamptulicon, kanaka, and kangaroo 
naturally show ¥ ~ date of their invention or intro- 
duction. With hafa we come to words of Greek 
derivation or construction. Aa/ydid reaches us 
from the United States, afd kara from South- 
Western Polynesia. Aeck (botanical) is said to be 
now dialectal. Ae, as all should kgow, is used by 
Tennyson. Under see/, a flat- bottomed vessel, we 
are glad to find a quotation from the Tyneside song 
‘Weel may the keel row. The punishment of 
keclhauling is from the Dutch, being abolished in 
Holland in 1858. Reference is made to it in an ordi- 
nance of 1560. Aecen, substantive and verb, for 
[rish ane ntation, obtains literary recognition in 
IS11-30. Acep has a curious history, belonging, it 
is shonght primarily to the vulgar and non- literary 
stratum of the language. In earliest use it equalled 
to snatch or take, so that the opposition in Words- 
worth’s famous lines, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 
would have had no significance. Among many 
senses of this verb, that to reside, dwell, “live, or 
| lodge, though in literary use from circa 1580 to 
| 1650, is now only colloquial, especially in Cambridge 
|and the United States. Aecep, sb., in the sense of 
| the strongest tower in a castle, may perhaps be 
| originally from Italian fenazza, a word not in ordi- 
nary dictionaries. A single instance of heeperess= 
a woman who keeps a man, is quoted from Richard- 
son. Evidence is wanting as to the etymology of 
kelpie, a water spirit, while that of ke//, a salmon, 
is unknown. Aemb—comb is recognized in unk mpt, 
and less commonly in kempt. Aennel comes first 
from canis,a dog. For Kentish sire the reference is 
to‘ N. & Q’ A very interesting history is given of 
| kerchief, O.F. couvrechief. Kettle is probably from 
| catillus, a diminutive of Lat. catinus, a food vessel. 
|.A kettle of fish may be studied with_ interest. 


The pronunciation of key was kay until the end of 
the seventeenth century. In this regard it will be 
useful hereafter to compare quay. Khedive, in the 
form Quiteve, is found so early as the time of 
Purchas. Aihbe, as used by Shakespeare, is of 
uncertain origin. Much curious information is 
given concerning slang uses of hick. Ai//ing--over- 
poweringly beautiful goes back to 1634. Under 
kin we fail to trace “A little more than kin and 
less than kind,” but will not say it is not there. 
Kine matograp first appears in 1896. Aing may pos- 
sibly be regarded as the most interesting and 
instructive article in the part. Kit-cat is also « edify- 
ing. A/eptomania, in the form c/epfomania, is first 
encountered in 1830. Many words in common use 
are found in kn, as knave, knell, knife, knight, knit, 
knot, know, &. The form kuorr for knur. in snur 
and sp //, used, we fancy, to be familiar. Aw A/ux 
Klan was in use from is7l to 1884. One of the 
latest articles of interest is on Ayrie cleison. Great 
assistance is owned to our contributor Mr. James 
Platt, Jun., as tracing to their true origin words 
from remote languages. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XV. (Stock.) 
Tuts invaluable record of the prices of books 
continues to increase in bulk, no fewer than 
fifty pages having been added to those in the 


| volume for 1900, itself an advance upon its prede- 
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cessor. For the present instalment it is claimed 
that it contains p unusual number of important 
and valuable books which rarely find their way 
into: the galeroom. Not a few of these, indeed, 
appear for the first time in the history of 
‘Book - Prices Current,’ receiving in so doing 
comment which will be of highest utility to the 
coming bibliographer: When, indeed, that great 
bibliography for which we have long waited appears, 


angl enables us finally to dispense with the com- | 


pilations of Lowndes, Watt, and hoc genus omne, it 


will supply us with little which is not to be found | 


in * Book-Prices Current.’ It was during the 


months of June ard July that the rarest works | 
came under the hammer. A glance through the | 


pages of the book, or indeed a close study of 


its contents, fails to disclose to us many of the} 


bibliographical treasures in question. Such must 
be numerous, however, since the average price of 
the lots reaches the highest figure at which it has 
yet stood, being 3/. 7x. 10d. per lot. The total 
amount re salize d was 130,275/. 9s., against 87,929/. in 
the season of 1899-1900, which was very low. Large 
as is the gross total of 1901, it appears comparatively 
insignificant in these days of multi - millionaires, 
one of whom might purchase without inconvenience 
all the collections catalogued in the volume. Sales 
of illuminated MSS. and the like are not as 
a rule recorded in ‘ Book-Prices Current.’ It is 
accordingly only in a separate section (see pp. 647-8) 
that we tind an account of the sale, in the Barrois 
collection made by the late Karl of Ashburnham, 
of the vellum MS. of the ‘ Psalterium Latine,’ the 
paintings on which are supposed to have been 
executed by Giotto while residing at Avignon with 
Pope Clement V. This brought 1,530. Another MS. 
—also fourtee nth century, and on vellum—in the 
same collection was purchased for 1,500/. This 
was * La Vie du V aillent Bertrand du Guesclin,’ in 
verse, by Cuvelier, a name we fail to trace as that 
of an ancient poet. It will astonish few to know 
that the entire collection of Barrois MSS., sold for 
over 33,217/., had been, with seventy-four other 
MSS., offered to the British Museum for 6,000/. 
No. 6466 is a copy, supposedly unique, of * ™— 
Scottish Soldier by Lawder [George Lauder] and 
Wight, 4to, 1629.” It consists of twelve leaves, and 
was sold for 30/. 10s.; having previously realized 9/. 9s. 
Some of the scarcest books to be traced are those 
formerly in the possession of an Italian collector, 
a selected portion of which constituted one of the 
most interesting of the July sales. Books printed 
at the Kelmscott Press do much to swell the total 
of receipts. The Ellis sale is, of course, too recent 
to be included, and its treasures will be dealt with 
in the following volume. From that before us we 
gather that there is an American ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ which is also in demand and brings a good 
price. The publishers seem to have done little to 
recommend this to the notice of English purchasers. 
We ourselves at least have not heard of cr seen a 
copy. We have but dipped, as a rule, into Mr. 
Slater’s fascinating book, a term which the real 
bibliographer will not find too strong. Such an 
occupation is in a sense profitable as well as 
pleasurable. It is one, at any rate, of which we 
should not soon weary. 


Essays of an Ex-Librarian. By Richard Garnett. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Tue twelve essays here reprinted by Dr. Garnett 

show the wide knowledge and graceful erudition 


that we have learnt to expect from him, and also 
a sound taste and judgment which are only too 
valuable in an age of fantastic impertinence, idle 
abuse, and idler praise posing as criticism. In the 
opening pages, ‘On Translating Homer,’ Dr. Garnett 
exhibits those limits of the English hexameter 
which many refuse to understand, and easily tinds 
objections to all extant versions of the ‘ Iliad.’ So 
do we: * Non illum nostri possunt mutare labores.” 
Still we would not discourage any enthusiast in a 
language falling into deplorable desuetude from 
trying his best. Dr. Garnett ought to have given 
references to the originals of the passages he trans- 
lates. The essay on the date of ‘ The Tempest’ is 
a highly ingenious attempt to show that Prospero 
is James I., and the whole piece in other ways and 
versons fitted to the canal marriage of Princess 

‘lizabeth (Miranda). The theory would be more 
convincing if it was not strained for the sake of 
including references in which we cannot believe. 
Shelley and Disraeli are skilfully linked in an 
article on the latter’s ‘Venetia.’ Dr. Garnett’s 
cleverness in making out these connexions commands 
our admiration, though we cannot, for our own 
part, feel certain about the “ general trustworthi- 
ness” of Trelawny on Shelley which Dr. Garnett 
has generously conceived from meeting him on a 
single occasion. An article on Coleridge's poetr 
describes him as *‘ the greatest of English critics.” 
We prefer to say that he might have been the 
greatest, in view of the fragmentary nature of his 
achievement. It is rather slaying the slain to 
deprecate praise of the eighteenth-century manner 
in poetry at this date; still we quite agree with 
what is said about Coleridge’s work in that line and 
his splendid later poems, while there is an excellent 
and significant protest against those who count 
against poetry unfairly circumstances which have 
nothing to do with it. We are not fond of specula- 
tions, as a rule, but interested to find Dr. Garnett 
suggesting that Coleridge would have given us 
much more first-rate poetry if he had married 
Dorothy Wordsworth or gone to sit at the feet of 
Goethe. We think he would always have been a 
poor creature as far as life and responsibility went ; 
but the same must be said, unfortunately, = many 
of our brightest names in literature. On * Vathek’ 
Dr. Garnett is “7 ry and has found some 
of his matter in ‘ N. & Q.’; but his essay on Peacock 
is perhaps his best where all are good. ‘Sohrab 
a Rustum,’ in an introduction to Matthew 
Arnold, is rightly praised as a masterpiece of 
pathos, and the only expression of surprise which 
these accomplis hed essays have drawn from a 
critical reviewer concerns the poem selected from 
the range of modern poetry as perhaps its equal in 
pathos. Even if we gave the author, we do not 
think that one reader out of ten would guess the 
particular poem correctly. The present reviewer 
certainly would not have done so, "ahibanah he has 
written on the author often and knows his work 
well 


Velazquez. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D.—Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. By Maleolm Bell. — Fra 
Angelico. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Witu these volumes Messrs. Bell & Sons begin 

what is to be known as the “* Miniature Series of 

Painters,” intended to assist those who, without 

being able to make a thorough study of art, desire 

to obtain some familiarity with the works of the 
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great masters. The scheme is happy. and is capable to the even more ponderous volumes of Mr. 


Williamson, to 
contributed 


of indefinite extension. 
whom the inception is ben. has 
two out of the first three volumes, Mr. Malcolm 
Bell being responsible for the third. The choice 
is happy. At the present moment Velazquez is 
regarded as the gre xeeet of painters; and though 
one must go to Madrid to see him at his best, our 
own National Gallery is rich in his works. Dr. 
Williamson supplies a life of the artist, an essay 
on his art, a suggested chronology, 
his chief works and of the authorities. Eight 
illustrations, all from Madrid or Rome, are given. 
In similar fashion Fra Angelico and Sir Edward 
hee are treated. Future volumes, shortly 
to appear, will comprise Watteau, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and Rennes. 

volumes are prettily got up and likely to serve 
the popular purpose for which they are intended. 


Rugby School Register. Revised and annotated by 
the Rev. A. T. Michell. Vol. L., 1675-1842. 


(Rugby, Lawrence.) 


Tue editor has performed his difficult task with | 


great patience and skill, and a highly interesting 
record is the result. Rugby has produced many 
great men, and students of the eighteenth century 
will find names which suggest many pleasant 
bypaths of history. Until 1777 the boys wore 
cocked hats and queues. Close by in 1783 are 
W. S. Landor, Danteian H. Cary, and Butler, 
the great head master of Shrewsbury. Noticing 
the name of John Sale, writing master, who died in 
1869, we wonder if foolscap aper is still sold in the 
school quadrangle as as it certainly 

was as late as the eighties, though the origin of the 
slang was even then obscured. The volume ends 
with Arnold’s death ; there are still, we fancy, a good 
few of his pupils alive. We thought that we should 
be able to name the oldest of old Rugbeians, but, 
alas! death has just forbidden us to note the 
survival of Sir F. J. Halliday, the distinguished 
Anglo-Indian, who governed Bengal more than 
forty years 260, and entered Rugby at the age of 
seven in 1814 


Recollections of the Old Foreign Office. By Sir 
Edward Hertslet. (Murray.) 
Str Epwarp Hertsiet, long the Librarian and 
Keeper of State Papers at the Foreign Office, as 
was his father, gives us in his new volume some 
historical and antiquarian facts about’ the offices 
at Westminster. ‘* The Cockpit,” for example, is 
discussed. In one of his stories he calls on Mr. 
Thoms, at the House of Lords, and finds our 
founder writing to *‘ N. & Q.’ on the quotation 
While Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimm’d hat. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare Books. 
(Pickering & Chatto.) 
As we studied consecutive numbers of the interest- 
ing illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto, to one or two numbers of which we have 
drawn attention, we hoped that they would be 
united to form a volume. This wish is now granted, 
and the series constitute a singularly handsome 
and attractive book. This is but a trade catalogue 
with prices affixed. How useful such have been 
and still are is known to many bibliophiles and 
bibliographers who have been indebted to works 
of this class, from the “‘ Guinea Pig” of H. G. Bohn 


and lists of | 


The series is well executed, and the | 


Quaritch, to say nothing of the handsome works 
issued by the great The 
catalogue now pub lished in its entirety by Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto brims over with interesting 
works of a class now most in demand in Eng- 
land and America. Its frontispiece re] iroduces 
a beautiful illumination in gold and nt from 
a MS. Book of Hours of the fifteenth century. 
Other designs of no less interest are found in the 
body of the book, and there is scarcely a page that 
does not title-pages, portraits, illustra- 
tions, or bindings from eule of rarity or value. 
The book in itself is a treasure, and as such should 
be secured at once by the book-lover. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has issued from the Oxford 
University Press copies in various sizes of the 
George Prince of Wales Prayer Book, containing 
the warrant just issued for the new Accession 
Service, the Service in question, and the various 
alterations in the Book of Common Prayer rendered 


| necessary by the proclamation of the Duke of Corn- 


wall and York as Prince of Wales. The Prayer 
Book is now complete, no further alteration being 
in contemplation. It is printed on thin paper in 
a type of great clearness, and in is limp morocco 
binding. 


Mr. Frowpe has also published, in the ‘ Oxford 
Miniature Edition,” Browning's Dramatic Lyrics 
and Romances, and other Poems. It includes reprints 
of the first editions of ‘ Pauline’ (1833), the ‘ Col- 
lected Poems’ (1849), ‘Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day’ (1850), and ‘Men and Women’ (1855). This 
gem is accompanied by an early portrait. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

y all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 

each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 

slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. ‘orrespondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Sitvie.—“ The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the were ’ is by Mr. William Ross Wallace. See 
9 S. ii. 358, 29 October, 1898. 


NOTICR., 
Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for November 16 contains Articles on 

MR. LANG'S MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 

SARAH, DUCHESS of MARLBOROUGH. 

ENGLAND and FRANCE in the MEDITERRANEAN. 

A BOOK of REMINISCENCES. 

NEW NOVELS: —The Cavalier; Clementina; The Embarrassing 
Orphan ; Our Lady of Deliverance , Gillette's Marriage ; The Lords 
of Life; The House on the Scar; Barbara West. 

RECENT VERSE 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

CHINA and SOUTH AFRICA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :— Memoir of Sir George Grey ; What 's What; 
Mr. T. W. Kussell on Ireland, The Truth about the late Ameer ; 
The New Prayer Book ; Lord Kitchener; The Sea; Keprints 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. FR _—~ K WARNE; The ENGLISH ABRREVIATION for 

SAL The HARLEY PAPERS; ETYMOLOGY of “NARK” 
A NEW BOOK by CHARLES LAMB; SALE 


Aiso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Kecent Publications; Dumbuck and Survivals ; Societies ; 
Mectings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :— The Study and Criticism of Italian Art; Miss Kate 
Greenaway ; Notes from Kome ; Gossi 

MUSIC : — Promenade Concerts ; Popular Concert; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week 

DRAMA :— Beyond Human Power’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for November 2 contains Articieson | 

DR. GARNETT'S ESSAYS. 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

FRANCIS and DOMINIC. | 

SOME FRENCH VIEWS of ENGLANDand AMERICA. 

MR. ARCHER on our YOUNGER POETS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Most Famous Loba:; The Alien; The Potter and | 
the Clay ; The Cankerworm ; Angel; An Ill Wind; The Ambassa- | 
dor’s Adventure; Miss Pauncefort’s Peril; A Gallant Quaker, | 
Wheels within Wheels; The Marriage of Laurentia; Anne | 
Scarlett. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE -:—Aylwin: A Ribbon of Iron; With Paget's 
Horse ; The Military Forces of the Crown, Boswel!l's Johnson; 
Cashel Byron's Profession Travels round our Village; The 
Idier out of Doors; Dr. John Brown, The World's Delight ; 
Disrafli ; Public General Acts. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CANON CARTER of CLEWER,; ‘WAR NOTES’; A — ROOK by | 

CHARLES LAMB; PROF. LIDDELL’S ‘CHAUCER’; SALE. 


Atso— 


| 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammalian Eye ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE AKTS :—The International Society's Exhibition ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Promenade Concerts ; Popular Concert ; Symphony Concert ; 
Richter Concert; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :— The Last of the Dandies’; ‘The Sentémentalist’; ‘The 
Likeness of the Night’; Gossip 


The ATHENE£UM for November 9 contains Articles on 
MR. RIDER HAGGARD as TRAVELLER 
The CARE of BOOKS. 
MR. GOSSE’S HYPOLYMPIA 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Sinner and the Problem ; For Love or Crown ; 
The Glowworm ; The Lover's Progress; Mr. Elliott; Reversed on 
Appeal ; Mousmé; Mariages d'Aujourd hui ; Der Samariter. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
BOOKS ABOUT the WAR. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The English Lakes; Richardson's Novels ; 
Doctor Thorne ; Index to the Debates ; Reprints. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 

PROF. LIDDELL'S ‘CHAUCER’; BARING the FEET at WORSHIP ; 
MKS. VINER ELLIS; The ELLIS SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—American Ethnological Reports ; Medical Literature ; The 
Dumbuck Crannog ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Monographs on Artists ; The Society of Medallists and 
Mr. Legros; The Chigi Botticelli ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Siegfried’ in English ; Crystal Palace Concert; Miss Fanny 
Davies's Kecital ; Gossip; Performances Next Wee! 


DRAMA :—The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ; The Theatre in France 


and England ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for October 26 contains Articles on 


The LIFE of R. L. STEVENSON, 

Some MEMOIRS of STUART TIMES 

MR. LANG on TENNYSON. 

MR. KIPLING'S KIM 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S, CANTERBURY 

NEW NOVELS :—Joseph Khassan, Half-Caste ; Henry Bourland; The 
Marriage of Mr. Molyneux; The Gathering of Brother Hilarius ; 
Tt’ Kacca Queen ; A Friend with the Countersign ; Les Uberlé. 


LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS 

SHORT STORIES. 

OU LIBRARY TABLE :—Imperium et Libertas; Miss Benson on 
t 


5s, Mrs. Steevens on Charity; Present Irish Questions ; Some 

c ‘ourt Gossip; George Eliot ; Keprints. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

TU CHRISTINA at NIGHTFALL; CANON TAYLOR; HUCHOWN; 
MK. GLADSTUNE’S FIRST SPEECH. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget; The Dumbuck 
Crannog ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Notes from Rome; The Works of John Hoppner, 
R.A ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Dr. Richter’s Concert; Promenade Concerts; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—*‘His Excellency the Governor’; Meilhac and Halévy's 
Works; Moliére Lexicon ; Gossip 
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JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. "8. VIL Nov. 23, 1901. 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES = 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


ren annem 

d 

Argosy ... coo eco ese eve ons 7 6 Macmillan'’s... 7 
Blackwood'’s... ose eee coo one 13 0 Monthly Review 146 0 
Century .. ese ose 10 6 National Review 15 0 
Contemporary Review oe ove see 16 0 Nineteenth Century .. 16 0 
Cornhill .. ose on ene 6 Pall Mall 8 6 
Koglish Illustrated ... on on © Revue des Deux Mondes 30 0 
Fortnightly Review... ee ee 16 0 Seribner’s 7 6 
Harpers .. 9 © Temple Bar 76 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls, 6¢. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWEL VE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H Ss MIT H & §S O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published Offered 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1892 2 : 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for Decemter, 1898, to May, 1599. “Tilustrated ... 
—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated . ose 


—_ ———— Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 

CHAMBERS’'S JOURNAL of POPULAR RE, SCIENCE, end ARTS, Vol. on 1892... 90. 

for 1805 ... eo 9o., 
Vol. for 1898 ... 90, 
Vol. for 1899 . 


QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1898, to April, 
a May to October, 1599 
November, 1899, to April, 1900 


May, 1900, to November, 1900 one ove ese wns 
@oop WORDS. Vols. for 188%, 192, and 1804... ee ove ows ose eco 8 us 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1389, 1892, and 1894.. one one one ose coe 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LUNDON, 
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